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A LITTLE HISTORY 


DEAR OLD MOSCOW 


here is nothing dearer jo the heart Ihan the city of one’s birth. Wherever 

you may be, hear if mentioned and it rises in your memory—ihe cily 

where you grew up, where you read your first book, where you 

learned love, and imbibed of ihe enchantmenl of arl and ihe delight 

of hard, honest work. The grim nights of war return to your mind, 
and all they have done to open your eyes to the meaning of life, to teach you to love 
and to cherish it. 


Dear Moscow! 


Wherever | hear your name | see my 
house in the little turning off Sretenka 
Street and the pensive bronze figure of 
Pushkin rising in the square which bears 
his name; | smell the lilac in the square 
facing the Bolshoi Theatre with its mas- 
sive columns, its Apollo and the famous 
stallions on the pediment; | see, seated 
in his iron armchair before the Maly 
the figure of Ostrovsky, whose dramatic 
genius has won fame for this old Russian 
theatre. 

And near by, only five minutes’ walk 
away, is the Art Theaire which has been 
a veritable school for generations of 
Russians. During the war | heard evacuees 
in far-away towns and soldiers at the front 
recall Chekhov's Three Sisters or Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina at the Art Theatre and fancy 
themselves back in Moscow. 

| speak of this not so much as a man of 
the theatre and a Moscow producer. 
Hundreds of thousands of Muscovites of all 
trades and professions would say exactly 
the same, for our theatre is part of our- 
selves, part of all our life. After his first 
visit to the young Art Theatre Maxim 
Gorky wrote to his friend Anton Chekhov: ‘‘The Art Theatre is as good and important 
as the Tretyakov Gallery, as St. Basil’s Cathedral, as all that is best in Moscow. It is 
impossible not io love it, and a crime not to work for it.” 


THE THEATRE AND THE REVOLUTION 


More than half a century has passed since then. A new Russia has emerged, and a 
new theatre, which recently celebrated its 40th anniversary. 

In a man’s life forty years is maturity, a good half of his lifetime. In history it is youth, 
ihe beginning. Yet the history of the theatre in the last forty years would be incomplete 
if it were to disregard the powerful influence our young stage has exercised on world 
stagecraft. 

The triumphant jour of ihe Moscow Art Theatre, which has in the last few years per- 
formed in London, Paris and Tokyo, and ihe tour of our ballet in America and Europe 
were enthusiaslically acclaimed in the press. Even the most inveterate sceptics admitted 
the outstanding stagecraft of the Moscow “miracle actors.” 

The new theatre, born of the Revolution, did not, of course, emerge from obscurity. 
It came in for a precious heritage—the splendid traditions of the progressive Russian 
stage. They taught us to seek strength and inspiration in the seething life of the people. 
They taught us to regard an acior’s work as an exploit. They taught us boldly to deal 
with the most vital problems of the day and io create irue-fo-life characters, sincere and 
simple. This was indeed a priceless heritage. 
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But the new-born Soviei theatre, though richer for ihese traditions, had to find its 
own distinctive idiom which would enable it to speak from the stage about the new 
ideas, about the people of socialist Russia. Furthermore, on the eve of the Revolution 
stage tradilions were in a sorry plight. After the defeat of the 1905 Revolution the Russian 
theatre suffered a profound spiritual crisis. ‘‘... On the eve of the Great October 
Revolution we were in a state of utter confusion,” says Viadimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
one of the founders of the Art Theatre. “Our art was withering. It was not as ardent 
and passionate as when we started our theaire. We were losing confidence in ourselves 
and in our art. Our political life was dull. We were losing our creative spirit, lacking 
which art can make no headway....” 

It was during this ‘shameful’? decade (1907-1917), as Maxim Gorky aptly described 
it, that Vera Komissarzhevskaya, one of ihe best-loved progressive Russian actresses, 
retired from the stage. ‘| am leaving because, in its present state, the theaire seems 
fo me no longer necessary,”’ she wrote in a letter to the cast. 

“We live in a bitter time,’ complained Yermolova, another great Russian actress. 
“The theatre today is like the dying lion in the fable, kicked about by donkeys.” 

The Revolution saved the Russian theatre. The people's state born of the Revolution 
paved the way for a genuinely people’s theatre, the kind of theatre progressive actors 
of ihe past could only dream about. ‘You want an art of ihe people? Then do something 
to have a people,” wrote Romain Rolland at the turn of the century. ‘‘We had to wait 
for the 1917 Revolution to see such a people emerge in the U.S.S.R.,”" he said ten years 
later. The great social experiment of the new Russia, he felt, was a happy opportunity 
to solve the aesthetic problems which troubled his mind. The Revolution inspired a striking 
upsurge of the stage of all the peoples of the Soviet Union. Today there are more than 
two hundred national theatres in the country, performing in foriy languages. 

Should a friend of mine ever come to Moscow with ihe wish to study the history of 
our theatre, | should take him to the cosy cottage in which Alexei Bakhrushin—a devotee 
of ihe stage and a tireless collector—has gathered a wealth of rare documenis, photo- 
graphs, pictures and souvenirs related to the story of the Russian stage. 


BEHEST OF A BALTIC SEAMAN 


A very curious document is on display at this inter- 
esting museum. It is an improvised speech made by a sea- 
man of the cruiser Aurora during the October uprising. He 
delivered it at the first performance given by Moscow actors 
at the Aquarium Theatre for representatives of the victori- 
ous people. It was recorded by L. Prosorovsky, a Maly 
Theatre producer. The performance was of Alexander 
Ostrovsky’s Poverty Is No Crime. The audience comprised 
armed revolutionary soldiers and seamen in singed great- 
coats and pea-jackets just oui of battle. As the curtain 
was being lowered after the performance, someone cried 
from the stalls: “Half a mo, hold it!’ A hefty sailor, pistol 
stuck in his belt, elbowed his way through rows of wounded 
and armed soldiers onto the stage. He was from the same 
Aurora which had fired on the Winter Palace, heralding 
the birth of a new Russia. 

“Comrades,” he said to the actors. ‘You have just given 
a performance on the first day of our workers’ state. Now, 


listen: if you really want to join our fraternal workers’ family, to be our brothers, 
give us a hand in this fight. ...”” 

People may differ in their assessment of the history of our stage, which had its ups 
and its no less instructive downs. But one thing is certain. At the most crucial times 
our theatre has always been with the people, never forgetting the words of the 
Avrora seaman. 


SEARCH FOR NEW WAYS 


The theatre had a new audience. According to Stanislavsky the new theatre-goer 
was ‘‘exceedingly theatrical: anything but a casual spectator, he came to the theatre 
with bated breath, looking forward to something important, something he had never 
seen before.” But what? This, precisely, was the bone of contention in that distant day. 

Such leading producers as Vsevolod Meyerhold and Yevgeny Vakhtangov—whatever 
their blunders, defeats and victories—searched conscientiously for new revolutionary 
theatrical forms. The old, “academic” theatres strove honestly to safeguard their stage 
traditions. But there emerged, and burst like soap-bubbles, vociferous and externally 
“ultra-revolutionary” advocates of various new “‘trends.”’ Claiming to be standard- 
bearers of a new, proletarian stage, they tried to assert the worth of absolutely inane, 
incomprehensible and anti-proletarian stage fare of old-fashioned decadence. ‘On the 
stage the actor ceases fo be a man, a living being endowed with a human mind, human 
speech and human features,”” N. Annenkov, leader of the ‘‘comfuturists,”” held forth 
in the newspaper Iskusstve Kommuny, “the actor will be remade into an automaton, 
the playwright, producer and scenewright into artist machines.” 

It was a programme of cold-blooded murder. The actor is the living spirit of the 
theatre and if he were remade into an automaton, the theatre would die. 

A dangerous trend known as ‘“‘proletkult” (proletarian culiure) called on the workers 
and soldiers to discard all the treasures of world culture, to ‘‘cast the rubbish off ihe 
ship of revolution.” 

The Bakhrushin Museum has an amusing exhibit. It is a poster announcing that the 
first Workers’ Proletkult Theatre in Moscow was presenting a ‘free composition” of 
Ostrovsky’s comedy Enough Stupidity for Every Wise Man, which, the poster attests, had 
been turned by ihe producer into a “variety show.” The poster announced that clowns 
and masks would appear in place of Ostrovsky’s mealy-mouthed and ambitious Glumov, 
General Krutitsky and Mamayev, the Moscow squire. The show, to be staged in a circus 
arena, would be a topical political farce, which, in fact, had nothing in common with 
Ostrovsky. 

The “proleikult” group claimed that they alone represented and understood ‘‘prole- 
tarian art.” The new theatre-goer, they declared, had no use for classical drama or 
the great traditions of the Russian stage. But, in effect, it was the ‘‘proletkult’”’ that was 
not wanted by, and was alien to, the new audience. Lenin's estimate of “proletkult” 
and the decision of the C.C. of the Communist Party, which followed it, put an end 
to this extremely harmful, nihilistic trend. 

The search for new forms may lead the actor to effective discoveries, but it may also 
bring him to a blind-alley. 

The Revolution brought out the creative energy of many sincere and gifted artists 
who, in the first few post-revolutionary years, enhanced our stage life. Suffice it to 
recall Vladimir Mayakovsky’s highly original Mystery-Bouffe—a heroic, epic and 
satirical depiction of his time, which Vsevolod Meyerhold produced to mark the first 
anniversary of the Revolution. The poet and the producer boldly combined the traditions 
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Vladimir Mayakov 
(1893-1930): “The th 
ire is not a mirror. Il’ 
magnifying glass." 
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the Menshevik, 
V. Kozlinsky 


and the Frenchman 


(the clean). Designer, 


poe of the tent-show with revolutionary poetry, and used picturesque, theatrical 

forms to depict the great revolutionary ‘‘deluge’” which changed the world. It 
was an important triumph, one of the first scored by the new Soviet drama. 
The spirit of the classical miracle plays also permeated the mass theatrical per- 
formances staged at the time to mark major revolutionary anniversaries, or 
dedicated to revolutionary events and produced, as a rule, in the city 
squares by hundreds of actors and theatre fans, 


Sketch of settings for Mystery-Bouffe 


“Mystery is the great in the Revolution, and bouffe 
is the comic in it." V. Mayakovsky 


!l announcing the pre- 
ére of Mystery-Bouffe in 
18. Drawn by Maya- 
wsky j 


This, at first, was how Y. Vakhtangov and scene painter |. Ni- 
vinsky conceived the scenery for Turandot. The place is Russia; 
the time—the twenties; the locale—a tumbledown residence 
in the Arbat, an old Moscow street, where a fairy-tale born of 
the actors’ imagination unfolds at a merry pace 


Mystery-Bouffe has been revived by a Moscow company forty years after it was written 
and its premiére was dedicated to the 40th anniversary of the Soviet state. 


Another indisputable success of the new theatre was Turandot, a scintillating and 
fanciful play produced by Yevgeny Vakhtangov, which in those arduous days of cold 
and hunger spoke of the all-conquering joy of living. 


Vakhtangov turned the old Italian fairy-tale by Carlo Gozzi about the love of a 
Chinese princess into an improvised theatrical performance abounding in contemporary 
ideas and jests. 

A towel, or muffler, is used to “rig up’ the beard of a Chinese sage, a soup-spoon 
is tucked in the belt of a modern suif in place of an ancient sword. The simple love 
story of a capricious princess provides the background for the actors’ free and merry 
improvisation. This unusual, mischievous experiment was born of the rebellious spirit 
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A muffler tied to his ¢ 
turned actor B. Zuakh 
into old Khan Timur 


Actress Z, Mansur 
made little effort to kk 
like a Chinese princes 


A scene from Turand 


of that unforgettable day and could not, 
therefore, fail to win the hearts of the 
audience. 

Lacking a modern repertoire our 
oldest theatres—the Maly, Art and 
Leningrad’s Alexandrinsky—presented 
Ostrovsky, Gorky and Shakespeare, 
but lent the plays a keen social touch, 
playing them with such revolutionary 
temperament as had never been wit- 
nessed before. This was the spirit of the 
times, the influence of the new audience. 


The early years after the Revolution 
were a period of search, meditation, 
controversy and struggle. 


“The leaders of the Soviet state 
displayed keen understanding and 
foresight, and that enabled us to pre- 
serve the theatre and provide for its 
further development,” recalled Viadimir 
Nemirovich-Danchenko. “The theatre 
was asked what it needed. Material 
facilities’-—You shall have them. Time 
to do things thoroughly and thought- 
fully?—You shall have it. And if you 
are afraid of propaganda shows, you 
need not stage them. Do what your 
conscience tells you. Work on a piece 
until you think it quite ready. This 


ith pai? feat V. Bile 
Pf Ui Selo tes ale GaTlOy Fy Vest helped the theatre to get back on its 


feet, to preserve its old artistic values 
and to absorb the best ideas of the 
socialist system.” 


THE BIRTH OF SOVIET CLASSICS 


Some of the plays produced in Moscow in the twenties bore evidence of a new 
distinctive style in Soviet stage-craft. 

In 1925, the Moscow Trade-Union Theatre, then only two years old, also known as 
the theatre of the Moscow proletariat, produced The Storm, a play by Bil-Belotserkovsky, 
ex-chairman of the Simbirsk Party Committee. That same year the Vakhtangov Theatre 
presented Virineya by Lydia Seifullina. 

In 1926 Trenyov’s famous Lyubov Yarovaya was staged at the Maly Theatre. 

In 1927 the Art Theatre staged one of the best modern plays—Armoured Train 14-69 
by Vsevolod Ivanov, followed by a Vakhtangov Theatre production of Break-up by 
Boris Lavrenyov. 

The Bolshoi Theatre presented its first Soviet ballet, Reinhold Gliére’s Red Poppy, 
depicting the struggle of the Chinese coolies, with the famous Yekaterina Geltser in the 
leading role. It proved that a contemporary heroic topic was not at all alien to the 
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Millions of Russians si 
themselves mirrored 
these portraits of the ni 
peasantry created 
actors Y. Alexeyeva a 
B. Shchukin in L. Seif 
lina’s Virineya at the Vak 
tangov Theatre 


Vera Pashennaya as schoolmistress 
Lyubov Yarovaya, Stepan Kuznetsov 
as sailor Shvandya, and Prov Sadovsky 
as Commissar Koshkin—the famous 
“trio”’ in Lyubov Yarovaya 


Finale of Lyubov Yarovaya at the Maly Theatre 


classical ballet, On the contrary, inspired with new ideas, the traditional ballet idiom 
acquired new meaning and character. 

The classical plays produced in those days had a very modern ring. Thus, Ostrovsky’s 
Warm Heart, directed by Stanislavsky at the Art Theatre, was given an entirely new 
interpretation. !t was made into a strikingly theatrical show, to which Stanislavsky 
imparted lavish touches of the tent show, turning an ordinary comedy into biting satire. 
The characters of Khlynov, a Russian merchant, and Gradoboyev, a corrupt official, 
superbly played by Moskvin and Tarkhanov, came to represent social phenomena 
typical of pre-revolutionary Russia. The modern philosophical outlook of the Soviet 
stage opened up new ways to dramatic art. 

A long series of modern plays followed, in which the “helmsmen”’ of the old academic 
theatres did not lag behind their younger colleagues and at times even outpaced them. 

If we were to glance retrospectively at these performances, to fancy them as a kind 
of dramatic fresco, a majestic picture would rise before our eyes of the revolutionary 
transformation of Russian life, a picture abounding in intense, tragic struggle of the 
old against the new, a truthful and powerful picture imbued with optimism and faith 
in the future. We would see the Russian countryside (Virineya), the foremost peasantry 
already breaking with the past and looking forward to a new life; the Bolsheviks 
combating ruin, hunger, typhus and treachery (The Storm); the complex process of 
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differentiation, the “break-up” in the old imperial navy on Ihe eve of the Revolution 
(Break-up); the people steeled in the flames of Revolution, acquiring new faith and 
new aims in severe trials (Lyubov Yarovaya); we would see how Lenin's ideas changed 
the ouilook of the taiga peasant, and how they brought together people speaking 
differeni languages (Armoured Train 14-69). The theatre kept in step with the times. 
It depicted the events which had only recently unfolded in life. 


THE ACTOR OF THE NEW THEATRE 


The fate of man, the fate of ihe people—the aim and purpose of tragedy—was 
presented in a novel way. The biography of an individual was brought out as the biog- 
raphy of a class, and all the finer points, the complexity and originality of the human 
psychology, losing nothing of their individual wealih, accorded with the laws of history, 
the laws of the times. 

“It is not enough to represent ihe Revolution as a crowd marching with flags,”’ said 
Stanislavsky, the celebrated reformer of the Russian stage, when working on the pro- 
duction of Armoured Train 14-69, “it must be shown through human psychology.” 

Some of our outstanding actors, indeed, afforded us a glimpse into the hearts of our 
contemporaries. 

Vasily Vanin created the famous Vilenchuk, a cheerful and fearless seaman from 
Bil-Belotserkovsky’s Storm, a true-to-life character of that grim day. His tireless energy, 
singleness of purpose and natural kindness are traits of the new people born of the 
Revolution. 

Actor Stepan Kuznetsov, well-known before the Revolution, regained his youth 
in the part of Shvandya, the revolutionary seaman in Lyubov Yarovaya. He played it 
with a brimming buoyant vitality which seemed to symbolize the optimism of the entire 
people. 

The famous Vasily Kachalov of the Art Theatre, Vera Pashennaya of the Maly, Boris 
Shchukin and Yelizaveta Alexeyeva of the Vakhtangov Theatre showed the arduous 
path travelled by different people of revolulionary Russia to reach the new truth. In 
Armoured Train 14-69 Kachalov told the story of the Far Eastern peasant Nikita Vershinin, 
a peaceable and thriving peasant, who cast in his lot with the Revolution after the 
foreign interventionists burned his children alive. The image was majestic, monumental 
and boundlessly humane. Those who saw Kachalov play Chekhov’s and Turgenev's 
men of fashion were astounded by the change. 

Vera Pashennaya in the role of the Soviei schoolmisiress, Lyubov Yarovaya, who 
painfully stifles her love for her husband when she learns that he is a deadly enemy 
of her ideas, reveals ihe true worth of fidelity. 

Boris Shchukin as Captain Bersenev in Lavrenyov’s Break-up and Alexeyeva in Sei- 
fullina’s Virineya show in their seemingly dissimilar parts of ship’s captain and simple 
countrywoman that, sooner or later, every honest individual must find his place in 
the new life. 

But it is to the same Boris Shchukin and his friend, the well-known Art Thealre actor 
Nikolai Khmelyov, ihat we owe the first portrayals of modest, humane members of ihe 
Party, men reared by Lenin (Shchukin as Pavel Suslov in Virineya and Khmelyov as 
Communist Peklevanov in Armoured Train 14-69). 

When the spectator of the twenlies—ihe living witness and pariicipani of recent 
events—saw these performances, he recognized himself in them, and ihey furnished 
him with a deeper insight of what he had helped to win, of his own way in life. 
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xim Gorky and K. Sta- 
avsky at a showing of 
‘volod = lvanov’s — Ar- 
yred Train 14-69 at the 
scow Art Theatre 


The Bakhrushin Museum has on display an interesting letter from a spectator who 
had seen The Storm at the Moscow Trade-Union Theatre. ‘‘It is a fact,”” he writes, “that 
the actors and the ‘storm’ on the stage, and | in the pit, are one inseparable whole. 
We make up the play. There would be no Storm without me and no me without The 
Storm. | attended meetings of the district committee, worked at the subbotniks,* fought 
typhus and gave a hand in disarming the insurgent socialist-revolutionaries.”’ 


* Voluntary collective work, originally done on Saturdays (whence the name—from the 
Russian subbota). 
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“POETIC PARLI 


AMENT” OF THE TIMES 


The Museum displays a copy of the Decree concerning the integration of the theatre 
business, which Lenin signed in 1919. Theatres became the property of the people, and, 


as the Decree indicat 
socialist ideal.” 
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ed, were to be brought ‘‘closer to the popular masses and their 


Vasily Kachalov as V 
shinin, leader of a | 
Eastern partisan group 
V. lvanov’s Armoured Tr 


4-69 
“If | could only show ) 


the living Vershin 
whom | portrayed 


nov to Kachalov 


lai Khmelyov as 
utionary committee 
‘man Peklevanov 
sia is to be congratu- 
on the birth of one 
: great actor,” said 
ty to the author of 
armoured Train 

fo do you mean?” 
nelyov,” Gorky 
ed 


The foremost men of the Russian stage had alwcys sought to make the theatre serve 
the ideas of the people. At its height our national democratic theatre had always been 
a medium of progressive ideas. The theatre is the forum, the university, the “‘poetic 
parliament” of the times where, as Herzen put it, life’s problems are solved. This 
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Partisan Vaska Okorok Mikhail Kedrov as the 
as played by Nikolai amiable Hsing Ping-wu 
Batalov 


was how Belinsky and Gogol, Herzen and Stanislavsky understood the art of 
the stage. 

The popular struggle for socialism enriched the ethical programme of the theatre. 
It became an active builder of the new life. 

The history of the Soviet theatre has not been a path of roses. There have been different 
periods in it, periods when it flourished, and periods of relapse. Some productions 
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The belfry scene in Armoured Train 14-69 


were striking for their truth and form, some were superficial, spectacular but sterile. 
Yet never in its forty years has the Soviet theatre been untrue to its humane ideal—the 
happiness of the people. Never in its forty years has it reduced a single performance to 
barren entertainment or pornography, to a spectacle designed singly to tickle the nerves. 
Our performances have never, overtly or covertly, in any shape or form, propounded 
ideas of war, race discrimination, or humiliation of one individual by another. 
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Boris Dobronravov as the surgeon in the 
title role of A. Korneichuk’s Platon Krechet 


Peace and the international solidarity of the working masses have always been a 
leitmotif in all the major productions of the Soviet theatre. 

| often think back to the magnificent belfry scene in the Art Theatre’s Armoured Train, 
in which a rank-and-file American soldier and the open-hearted Russian, Vaska Okorok, 
find a common tongue, and the taciturn Chinese, Hsing Ping-wu, is quick to understand 
Nikita Vershinin, a taiga peasant. The character of Doctor Platon Krechet, created 
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Alice Koonen as the commissar in Vsevo- 
lod Vishnevsky’s Optimistic Tragedy direct- 
ed by Alexander Tairov 


by the Art Theatre, a violinist and surgeon who fights gallantly for the life of his every 
patient, has also left an ineradicable impression. | recall the famed Russian actress, 
Alice Koonen, in the role of the Bolshevik Commissar in Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s Opti- 
mistic Tragedy, standing up fearlessly for the humane principles in the face of a riotous 
detachment of anarchist seamen. | see Shakespeare's Othello at the Maly played by 
Alexander Ostuzhev, an image of militant humanism and remarkable spiritual beauty. 
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Shchukin plays ihe 
f Lenin 


BORIS SHCHUKIN PLAYS LENIN 


In our theatre realism blends with bold romaniicism, depth of philosophical generali- 
zation with genuine emotion. These were the underlying principles in Boris Shchukin’s 
masterly impersonalion of Lenin. The image he created showed the strength and range 
of Lenin's ideas, his extensive activities, his will and charm and simplicity. 


END OF “AFTER-DINNER” DRAMATURGY 


The thirties, the years of Ihe five-year plans, ushered in a new topic, the topic of 
labour. A Russian writer wittily remarked that old Russian drama was, in effect, an 
“afier-dinner’’ affair. The man came home from work, took off his working-cloihes 
and plunged back into his ‘‘private life.” It was Ihis latter that mosily aitracted the play- 
wright. Labour brought no joy fo man and was practically outside the realm of art. 
Maxim Gorky was the first to make ihe working man a hero of his dramas. In The 
Petty Bourgeois, his hero was Nil, a locomotive driver, and we saw how interesting this 
could be—as interesting as life itself. 

In the thirties playwrights Nikolai Pogodin, Alexander Afinogenov and Alexander 
Korneichuk followed Gorky’s example. In present-day Russia there is no “private life’’ 
isolated and divorced from a man’s creative endeavours, the cares of his work. A man’s 
inner self, his talents and ambitions can only be intimately revealed in labour, The 
theatre made a careful study of life. The success of a production depended largely on 
how faithfully and deeply if reproduced what the playwrights, producers and actors 
saw at ihe factory shops, building sites, workers’ hostels and collective farms. 

Playwright Nikolai Pogodin tells an engaging story how, in company with producer 
Alexei Popov and ariist Ilya Shlepyanov, he worked on the production of Poem about 
the Axe, dealing with ihe life of Ural steel-workers. ‘‘We read my script and went to 
the scene of action. We did not bother to study the Ural brogue. We made no photo- 
graphs of people, benches or open-hearth furnaces. The world outlook there, the 
social atmosphere, and the distinctive aroma of life, was what interested us most, both 
when working on the play and when producing it.” 

After the Second World War the theme of labour developed into a dangerous passion 
in our theatre; technology obscured the man; instead of an ‘‘alloy” of private and 
public angles Ihere appeared the so-called “production play” in which the individual 
was often presented as a barren appendix fo a minule description of production proc- 
esses, which was as incomprehensible as it was futile and dull. Add lo lhis the 
bigoted atlitude of some of our critics in matlers concerning Ihe private, inlimale life 
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of people on the stage, and we get the 
answer why in those days some of our 
stage heroes were little more than insipid 
Puppets. 

The ultimate reaction to this ‘production 
trend’’ was a leaning in the opposite 
direction: playwrights began to devote 
attention mainly to family life and lyrical 
topics. However, the forty years of Soviet 
drama show that real success goes to 
plays which deal thoroughly with the 
aspects of both private and social life. The 
two are inseparable. Quite a number of 
recent productions show that this balance 
is being restored. 


In the thirties Alexander Afinogenov, 
Nikolai Pogodin, Alexander Korneichuk 
and Boris Romashov produced a series 
of vivid plays in which the poetry of labour 
is naturally linked with true life and the 
new features of the human character. Guy, 
the Communist factory manager in Pogo- 
din’s My Friend, played by Mikhail Astan- 
gov, is a very familiar figure. On seeing 
him, many Soviet people would say: Yes, 
he is indeed my friend. | know what 
anguish he suffered when his wife left him 
at a time of trial; we drank cognac with 
him those sleepless nights; we were in- 
dignant, he and I, seeing slanderers weav- 
ing their artful web of false charges; we 
stood shoulder to shoulder at conferences 
trying to prove the truth, spent days and 
nights in the shop testing new machines; 
and eventually we triumphed. Small won- 
der that now, after a score of years, the 
play is being revived. 


Maria Babanova and Dmitry Orlov in Nikolai 
Pogodin’s Poem about the Axe 


THE FIGHT FOR A NEW 
OPERA 


In that same period composer Ivan 
Dzerzhinsky wrote two operas, And Quiet 
Flows the Don and Virgin Soil Upturned after 
the well-known novels by Mikhail Sholo- 
khov. They had considerable success in 
many opera houses throughout the country. 
It was a red-letter day for the new opera. 

And Quiet Flows the Don was a milestone 
in the history of the Soviet opera. It had 
the elements of folk music, depicted living, 
“melodious” national characters and pos- 
sessed a vivid musical style. It revived the 
recent history of the Soviet Cossacks and 
brought home the fact that the opera was 
well able to deal with contemporary men 
and events. 

Such popular modern operas are not 
many as yet, we are sorry to say. Our 
theatres present Boris Godunov and Aida far 
more frequently. To begin with, the 
genuinely new does not triumph all at 
once. More than six hundred new operas 
have been written in these years, but not 
more than a dozen of them have ever 
reached the stage. What today appears 
“unmusical” to our specifically trained ear 
may tomorrow prove to be a new classic. 
When, say, Sergei Prokofiev first offered 
his Romeo and Juliet to the theatre many 
critics thought it ‘“‘undanceable,” just as 
they thought his fine War and Peace an 
“unvocal’’ opera. Today the first is rec- 
ognized as one of the best contemporary 
ballets, and War and Peace as one of the 
foremost operas produced in recent years. 


Mikhail Astangov and Maxim Straukh 
in Pogodin’s My Friend 


AN 


Ascene from And Quiet Flows the Don, an opera by Ivan Ozerzhin- 
sky staged by the Bolshoi Theatre 


The difficulty of creating a Soviet opera was in my view often due to the fact that 
our composers picked unsuitable dramatic material, offered singers to sing what could 
not be sung, or forgot entirely that in the opera singing comes first. There have been 
“operas,” for example, in which the heroes “‘sang”’ office reports over the telephone. 
A penchant for dramatic recitative often deprived the opera of the melodious background 
typical of Russian tradition. (Recitative is a powerful instrument in the hands of a talented 
composer, but must not be reduced to a naturalistic, commonplace conversation.) 

The foremost Soviet composers realized that for an opera to be accepted and loved 
it had to be built upon folk songs and melodies, to give room to human thought, passion, 
character and popular struggle. 

To this class, apart from Dzerzhinsky’s And Quiet Flows the Don and Prokofiev’s War 
and Peace, belong Khrennikov’s In the Storm and Mother, Dankevich’s Bogdan Khmel- 
nitsky, Shaporin’s Decembrists, Kabalevsky’s The Taras Family, Meitus’s The Young Guard, 
Kapp’s Fires of Vengeance, Zhiganov's Jalil, V. Shebalin’s The Taming of the Shrew and 
several others. 

The Second Soviet Composers’ Congress held in Moscow in Apri! 1957 gave careful 
thought to the problems of the Soviet opera. Some music writers argued that a con- 
temporary opera should be more dynamic, keen and theatrical than its classical pred- 
ecessors, that it should abandon conventional forms, that it should draw on the ex- 
perience of the cinema and modern instrumental music, and boldly adopt new forms. 
Others opposed these trends as being a dangerous departure from the national opera 
traditions of Glinka and Chaikovsky, from the fine democratic language of the Russian 
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opera. The heated nature of the controversy was both pleasing and fruitful. It shows 
how arduously composers look for the best ways and means of mirroring the contempo- 
rary scene on the opera stage. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE THIRTIES 


In the thirties our theatre produced a number of Russian and Western classics. The 
historian of our stage would fail in his duty if he were to omit a study of Gorky’s Enemies 
at the Art Theatre, in which Kachalov, Tarkhanov, Knipper-Chekhova, Khmelyov, 
Tarasova and other leading actors, directed by Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, gave 
a perfect rendering of the class struggle. 

In a letter to Gorky Nemirovich-Danchenko, the producer, wrote: ‘'l must confess 
that working on Enemies | saw you as a playwright in a new light. You take an epoch in 
a pronounced political setting and depict it not as a chain of external events, but through 
a characteristic group of individual portraits disposed as in a clever chess composition. 
Your play provides material and sets demands of a special type. If one may say so, of a 


Alla Tarasova and Nikolai Khmelyov in Maxim Gorky’s Enemies 
at the Moscow Art Theatre 


Anna Karenina (played by Alla Tarasova)—one 
of the most popular feminine portraits in Russian 
literature. Every Russian has his own mind 
picture of that remarkable woman, whose love 
was defiled by her environment 


type of lofty realism, a realism of striking 
simplicity, of a big truth and great typical 
features, of a splendid, clear-cut language, 
of ideas imbued with pathos.... And so 
I consider Enemies to be the best contempo- 
rary dramatic play and one of the best in 
the history of the Art Theatre.” 

In this play the actors of the Art Theatre 
created a number of remarkable social 
portraits, each of which is faultlessly indi- 
vidual and clear, and, to quote Vasily 
Kachalov, a ‘spokesman of its class.” 
Enemies developed into a classical perform- 
ance of lofty socialist realism represent- 
ing all that is best in Soviet art. 

| should like to tell my reader about the 
brilliant Khmelyov, who in the Art Theatre 
dramatization of Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina 
played Anna’s husband Karenin, and suc- 
ceeded in conveying both the unmistak- 
able character of the celebrated novel and 
the sinister symbol of imperial St. Peters- 
burg. This example illustrates the versa- 
tility of Soviet acting. Alongside the crystal- 
clear and sincere acting of Alla Tarasova 
{Anna Karenina) we see the realistic 
grotesque of her partner Khmelyov. | 
should also dwell at length on Gorky’s 
magnificent Yegor Bulychoy and Others, 
staged by the Vakhtangov Theatre. Boris 
Shchukin as Bulychov, the Russian mer- 


chant, director Zakhava, and the rest of 

the cast gave a temperamental and con- 
vincing picture of the fate of one who, like Bulychov, cold-shoulders his class and 
revolts against the laws of his own kind. The depth of penetration into the complexi- 
ties and the conflicting nature of a man’s social biography, the humanism of this 
important dramatic investigation are typical of the style of our art. 
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Bulychov (actor 
aukin) is visited by a 
(actor V. Koltsov) 
‘doctors” with his 


In those same years the theatres and opera houses produced a series of Shake- 
spearian plays (Othello at the Maly and Bolshoi Theatres, The Taming of the Shrew 
at the Soviet Army Theatre, Much Ado about Nothing at the Vakhtangov Theatre, 
As You Like It at the Yermolova Theatre, King Lear at the State Jewish Theatre), in 
which the humane, popular nature of Shakespearian drama was treated in a new way. 
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Boris Asafiev’s ballets on Pushkin topics, and especially The Fountain of Bakhchisarai pre- 
sented in 1936, gave the Bolshoi Theatre excellent material to demonstrate the principles 
of Soviet choreography, in which technique is subordinated to the guiding idea, the 
classical dance is intimately linked with pantomime and traditional folk dancing, the 
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“Othello is not jealo 
nature..., he is trust 
said Alexander Pus 
and that is just how. 
ander Ostuzhev pl 
him 


shoels as King Lear. 

Lear’s tragedy is 
{lapse of a number 
as which a man has 
‘ed for eighty years.” 


dancer and ballerina are supposed to live their parts, and stagecraft is not stagecraft 
unless it has the breadth of profound emotion. The best features of this approach are 
evident in Galina Ulanova, of the Bolshoi Theatre, who in The Fountain of Bakhchisarai 
created the lovable image of Pushkin’s Maria, personifying the power of true love. 
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THE PRODUCTIONS OF VSEVOLOD MEYERHOLD 


There was heated conflict in those days about the work of the outstanding director 
Vsevolod Meyerhold. He had travelled a knotty and contradictory path. He had come to 
the Art Theatre at the turn of the century as a student of Stanislavsky’s system. Stanis- 
lavsky, who sensed in him a born theatrical pioneer, soon had him do experimental 
work in the studio. But Meyerhold’s experiments scarcely satisfied his tutor. During the 
turbulent time of reaction, which followed the defeat of the first Russian revolution, 
Meyerhold fell under the influence of the symbolists. Breaking with realism, he gave 
himself up to the vague abstractions of decadent art. Later, he was invited to the Alexan- 
drinsky Theatre, where he ardently advocated the revival of the one-time brilliant 
system of Moliére’s theatre and the Italian commedia dell-arte. On the eve of the Revolution 
he and painter Alexander Golovin staged Lermontov’s tragedy Masquerade—a mag- 
nificent monumental performance permeated with a tragic sense of doom. 


The Revolution opened up grand prospects. Meyerhold worked for a propagandist, 
effective revolutionary show. Ascetic simplicity replaced the magnificence and aestheti- 
cism of former productions. The spirit of Mayakovsky’s revolutionary poetry which Meyer- 
hold first encounters when working on Mystery-Bouffe gives shape fo the finest features 
of his experimental work of that time. This beneficial influence was evident also in the 


Galina Ulanova as Maria, captive of Khan Girei, in B. Asafiev’s 
ballet The Fountain of Bakhchisarai 


Vsevolod Meyerhold at a rehearsal with actors Erast Garin 
and Zinaida Raikh 


twenties in Meyerhold’s caustic satirical shows, in which he stigmatized petty-bourgeois 
banality. 


However, in his creative search Meyerhold was guilty of many grave and dangerous 
errors. His urge to present a play in his very own original way led frequently to some 
highly gifted, though controversial, productions, such as that of Ostrovsky's Forest and 
Gogol’s The Inspector-General, in which he gave an exceedingly free interpretation of 
these classical Russian masterpieces. All too frequently the sparkle of the producer’s 
touch, his passion for the spectacular, and the actor’s outward plastic expression over- 
shadowed the veracity of the human character portrayed by the playwright. But along- 
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Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s The Last Decisive. Coast guard scene in which 27 seamen die defending the 
lives of millions 


side formalistic errors and delusions, Meyerhold’s performances were imbued with the 
realistic poetry of his unconventional theatre. !n exaggerated symbolic images, unexpect- 
ed poetic mise-en-scénes, tense and satiated rhythms, and a dynamic approach Meyer- 
hold’s best works render the great ideas of the contemporary world. 


The second production of Woe to Wit (that was how Meyerhold named Griboyedov's 
Wit Works Woe), Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s heroic modern drama The Last Decisive, List 
of Good Deeds by Yury Olesha, Entry by Y. Gherman and the unfinished production of 
Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, were the best of Meyerhold’s efforts before he left the stage 
at a time of great emotional strain, when the audience cooled to his theatre, and he 
himself sought new and, possibly, fruitful paths. 
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Khlestakov lies for all he is worth in Gogol’s Inspector-General produced by V. Meyerhold 


Producers and actors alike are making a careful study of 
Meyerhold’s work. However, this endeavour is handicapped 
both by the avowed advocates of the Meyerhold tradition, and 
by their too ardent opponents. We want to profit by what 
is useful in the master’s effort and cast aside the false that he 
struck upon in his fitful search. 
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Woe to Wil, the tentative title Griboyedov gave his famous 
comedy, was how Meyerhold chose to call his version of the 
immortal play. ‘Slander’? scene at Famusov’s home 


AT THE HEIGHT OF THE WAR 


Came 1941. The war against Hitler Germany was a severe trial. It required the 
supreme war effort of the entire people. The Soviet theatre was also called upon to do 
its bit. The ancient maxim that the muses were silent when guns barked was dashed. 
The muses of the Soviet theatre helped the people in their fight. 


Battles raged at the approaches to Moscow. Enemy bombers hovered in the Moscow 
sky. But performances at the Drama Theatre began as usual at 7.30 p.m. In 1942, 
this and many other Soviet theatres presented Simonov’s Russian People, a conspic- 
vous play depicting the boundless courage of an encircled Soviet unit, whose 
impact at a time when the enemy was making a desperate push to break through 
to the capital, when Leningrad was blockaded and the Volga menaced, was indeed 
tremendous. 


Several outstanding plays were written in that grim hour, Korneichuk’s Front among 
them, in which, at the height of the war, the writer spoke the bitter truth about some 
of our commanders who, making capital of their past reputations, thought themselves 
unerring and hindered the promotion of young, capable men. 
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Art Theatre actors give a front-line concert during the war 


This play, reminiscent of Mayakovsky’s traditional caustic satire, like Simonov’s 
Russian People, was performed by most of the country’s theatres, and published in install- 
ments in the papers, rendering invaluable service in one of the grimmest periods of the 
war, 


Nikolai Pogodin'’s Kremlin Chimes, Leonid Leonov’s Invasion and many other wartime 
productions added greatly to the glory of Soviet drama. But in the war years actors 
and playwrights did not confine their efforts to the theatres. Teams of actors went to the 
front lines. They performed in dug-outs, on lorries, in woods adjoining the fighting 
lines, on the ruins of demolished buildings in Stalingrad and on warships. Enemy planes 
circled overhead, guns flashed, while in the glimmering light of the head-lights of a 
jeep an actress and actor in evening dress would act a scene from Ostrovsky, Mayakovsky 
or Shakespeare for servicemen about to go into action. | shall never forget our appre- 
ciative front-line audiences, nor the times when our performances were cut short, because 
the spectators were summoned to battle. 


A million three hundred and fifty thousand performances were given during the war, 
of these about five hundred thousand on the battle-fronts and as many in hospitals and 
front-line medical stations where a reading from Nikolai Ostrovsky’s book, or a cheer- 
ful tune, would often do more good than medicine. It was a time when the influence 
of art was particularly telling. A front-line performance was much more than an ordinary 
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Alexei Diky as war front commander Gorlov 
in A. Korneichuk’s Front 


theatrical show. It raised the morale, the 
fighting spirit. | recall how in the first year 
of the war in Makhach-Kala, the Daghestan 
capital, our evacuee theatre produced 
Simonov’s Chap from our Town, about a 
Sergei Lukonin, a Soviet lad who developed 
from a mischievous youngster chasing 
pigeons in the streets of a small Volga town 
into a fearless, battle-steeled officer. ‘We 
want to be like Sergei Lukonin,” wrote 
some of the theatre-goers before going into 
battle. 


A scene from Korneichuk’s Front at the Art Theatre 


Leonid Leonov’s Invasion at the Maly Theatre 


AFTER THE WAR WAS OVER 


After the war when, inspired by victory, the country began to rehabilitate its national 
economy, some splendid war plays were produced, and some that attempted to present 
the post-war and at times tragic fate of veterans back from the war. The best of these 
were an adaptation of Alexander Fadeyev’s famous novel, The Young Guard, produced 
by Nikolai Okhlopkov with a true poetic touch, a dramatized version of Boris Polevoi’s 
Story About a Real Man, and Pyotr Pavlenko’s Happiness, which tells the story of demo- 
bilized Colonel Alexei Voropayev. 

A good many classical productions were staged in this period. 

Immediately after the war the Bolshoi Theatre scored a big success with Prokofiev's 
ballet Romeo and Juliet in which bewitching Galina Ulanova and ballet master L. Lavrov- 
sky recited Shakespeare’s brilliant poem without uttering a single word, without naive 
illustrations, by the sole means of the dance. 

The Bolshoi also presented sparkling and forceful productions of Russian classical 
operas, such creations of the Russian musical genius as Glinka’s lvan Susanin and Mussorg- 
sky's Boris Godunoy and Khovanshchina. Nikolai Okhlopkov put on a bold and original 
production of Hamlet. At the Maly, Vera Pashennaya gave a true and humane 
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Ascene from Fadeyev’s Young Guard, produced by N. Okhlopkoy. 
Ulya Gromova recites Lermontov to her friends the night before 
their execution by the Nazis 


picture of Gorky’s unpredictable and complex Vassa Zheleznova, the unscrupulous, 
strong and yet miserably unhappy merchant woman. In Leningrad, producer 
Nikolai Akimov lent an original twist to the plays of Saltykov-Shchedrin and Sukhovo- 
Kobylin. 


PAST MISTAKES 


At the same time, however, certain negative tendencies took shape in the post-war 
development of Soviet art. They were an outgrowth of the Stalin personality cult—a 
deeply fallacious practice that ran counter to the spirit of socialism and the Lenin Party 
standards and did much harm to our theatre as well. 
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A pompous ostentation developed in our drama, which greatly exaggeraled ihe role 
of the head of state and left the rank-and-file citizen, ihe man who made history, totally 
in the shade. The so-called ‘‘no-conflict theory” flourished in art, offering the artist to 
portray the struggle of “‘the good with the best’’ and jo ignore ihe struggle waged daily 
by “the good with the bad.” 

The repertoire was more and more cluttered with “rosy” plays that were, like the 
well-known Gogol female, “pleasing in every respect.” The desirable was frequently 
presented as reality. Idyllic produclions were put on in which misunderslandings fre- 
quently took the place of dramatic conflict. 

Proceeding from a kind of incomprehensible ‘‘puritanic viriue’’ some critics passed 
judgement about what the positive hero “could and could not be allowed” io do in the 
play, and restricted him to such a rigorous “‘diet’’ that after a time he was reduced fo a 
cachectic state. 

A good many of the plays were upright and vivid, gifted and topical, but we are now 
concerned with the productions which handicapped our development at the lime and 
which today we have resolved to eliminate once and for all. In all fairness we must say 
that it was not the playwrights and critics alone who were to blame. Some of our theatres 
had lapsed into a kind of creative doldrums, forfeited iheir pioneering spirit and daring, 
and chose the path of ‘‘quiet,”’ well-balanced, unassuming academic performances, 
allegedly in the Moscow Art Theatre tradition, which were all astonishingly alike. The 
claim that they were following in Stanislavsky’s footsteps was, of course, completely 
groundless. 

Stanislavsky who had developed his school of truthful stage-craft chiefly in the Soviet 
time, did not regard it as a dogma, as an obligatory recipe, nor, and that is most impor- 
tant, as the summit of an actor’s endeavour. On the contrary, he showed the actor ihe 
way to assert his inimitable individuality most daringly and vividly, to assert his idea of 
art, and to remain within the bounds of reality in whatever keen and original ap- 
proach he may adopt. 

The fear of bold forms, of vivid individualities, and the touch of uniformity imparted 
to our theaires at that time, is, | daresay, to be explained by the fact that some of our 
stage people misinterpreted the tasks of the siruggle against formalist art. This struggle 
was fruitful, for callous, cold, foppish and decadent art devoid of ideas and emotions 
is completely foreign to our people and to the traditions of the Russian national ihealre. 
But formalism and form are far from synonymous. We oppose formalism, but stand for 
vivid form, because there can be no ari wilhout form, just as ihere can be no art without 
conient. 


NEW TIMES 


Our country is moving ahead on the wings of a creative upsurge. The spirit of creation 
reigns in all spheres of life, inspired by the seven-year plan of economic development. 
Big changes have also occurred in lhe Ihealre in the last few years. 

The sound constilulion of our stage has easily overcome all ils lemporary “ailments.” 
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Our theatrical vocabulary has long since rid itself of the word “levelling,” and that 
brief period when theatrical performances were frequently one like the other, is fong 
forgotten. 

The history of our stage, its spirit, its principles—what are these if not a diversity 
of personalities, continuous quest and loyalty to the facts of life? And what can be more 
diverse than life itself? 

Recently | had occasion to speak with Dr. John D. Mitchell, the director of a theatrical 
institute in New York, who had come to Moscow fo see its theatres. He spoke enthusias- 
tically of his Moscow impressions. 

“I've counted,” he said, ‘that Moscow presents 220 plays in a single week—and 
all of them different. You stage everything—the ancient Indian tragedy, White Lotus, 
the Chinese drama Hurricane by Tsao-yu (which, incidentally, is being shown in two 
theatres), and the ultra-modern Mayakovsky. Three Sisters at the Art Theatre is totally 
different from The Power of Darkness at the Maly. | saw three different productions 
by Nikolai Okhlopkov, and each had some absolutely novel theatrical touch. 


Scene sketches for Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s Optimistic Tragedy, 
as produced by Leningrad’s Pushkin Theatre. Director Georgy 
Tovstonogov and actor Yury Tolubeyev were awarded Lenin 
Prizes for their contribution to this production 


| enjoyed seeing the plays of my fellow-countymen, Arihur Miller and Lillian Hellman. 

“l_was highly interested to see the unique iheatrical approach of Yury Zavadsky 
io Nikolayeva’s modern drama, Baitie Along the Road. Yet he is also Stanislavsky’s pupil. 
lam happy to note that the myth of Stanislavsky’s naturalism is indeed no more than 
a myth. | am glad thai your theaire is so diverse and interesting.” 

Thus, in effect, spoke John Mitchell. And it seems to me that our American visitor 
has grasped ihe spirit of the Moscow stage quite well. 

We are concentrating our effort today on rallying all that our slage is capable of 
in presenting modernity, for modernity is the soul of the theatre and has always—from 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare to Chekhov, Gorky and Mayakovsky—been the aqua 
vitae of theatrical art. We have a good knowledge of the history of our stage. We cherish 
its conquests. We know how much our directors and actors can do, and we de not 
forget our mistakes, and believe in the future. 


ARGUMENT ON METHOD 


The comparatively short history of the Soviet theatre, associated as it is wilh the creative 
endeavours of such mighty modern theatrical reformers as Konstantin Stanislavsky and 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, is rich in all kinds of ideas. Its first playwrights were 
Gorky and Mayakovsky. The equally bold and instructive achievements and failures of 
Vsevolod Meyerhold and Yevgeny Vakhtangov live in it to this day. It gave new direction 
and added youth to the art of such masier actors as Vasily Kachalov, Ivan Moskvin, 
Alexander Ostuzhev and Prov Sadovsky. It produced an entirely new type of actor, an 
actor who was philosopher, poet and orator, an actor who ceded nothing of the subtle 
psychological pattern of his characters and was yet able to reveal the truth of his epoch 
in all its complexity. 

And who can tell if the fulure historian witl not speak with the same reverence of a new 
classical tradition sprung from Boris Shchukin and Nikolai Khmelyov, of the Ukrainian 
Amvrosy Buchma and the Georgian Akaky Khorava, of Solomon Mikhoels, the out- 
standing actor of the Jewish stage, and of ballerina Galina Ulanova and many other 
superb actors of the multi-national Soviet stage, as we today speak of our theatre as 
having sprung from Fyodor Volkov and Mikhail Shchepkin. 

One lhing is clear, however: the nature of the Soviet theatre lies in iis new melhod, 
the method of socialist realism. In literaiure ihis method, born of the struggle of the people 
for socialism, is associated with Maxim Gorky, Vladimir Mayakovsky, Alexander Sera- 
fimovich, Alexei Tolstoi, Mikhail Sholokhov and Alexander Fadeyev. Does not ihe ari 
of these writers merit underslanding from the slandpoint of ils method? In the cinema il 
is associaled with the names of Sergei Eisenstein, Alexander Dovzhenko, Vsevolod 
Pudovkin and Sergei Gerasimov. In the thealre it lives in the arl of many of our artists. 
lts spiril also lives in the endeavour of a number ef gifled Western producers.The sum 
and subsiance is that i! fights for realism in arl, for Ihe truth in its hislorical reality, for 
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Ihe truth of reality in its dynamic advance, for the truth which the arlist dedicated to 
ihe ideas of socialism sees with his own eyes. Socialist realism leaves room for a great 
variety of approaches and trends, genres and individualities; far from excluding, it 
implies originality in the creative language of ihe artist. 

At one fime ceriain dogmatic critics in our country and abroad tried jo inierpret 
this method narrowly. They brought it down to a single ‘‘official” trend. They paraded 
some second-rate, rosy productions as proof of its achievements. But all that was a failing 
of the crilics, not of the method. The method underlies some of the best works of our 
socialist culture, and particularly of our theatre. 


EXCURSION TO MOSCOW THEATRES 


In this book | want to describe Moscow's stage life. There are thirty Iheatres in the 
capital. Some of them, like the Bolshoi and Maly, date back to the 18th century. Some are 
no more than ten or twenty years old. Others are “infants’—like the Moscow Students’ 
Theatre or ihe Sovremennik Theatre, which are no more than two or three years 
old. The average age of the Moscow theatres, however, is thirty to forty years. They 
are as old as our state. 

It would scarcely be possible to describe all the playhouses in the capital, see all the 
performances, get 1o know all the actors and producers. That would fill several volumes. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to the best-known Moscow theatres, and see only 
some of the most representative performances. 

But we must hurry. Soon the clock will slrike 7.30 p.m., when Ihe curlains rise in 
Moscow theatres. 

Where should we go first? 

Let's begin wiih the ihealre which altracts all visitors—the Bolshoi Theatre of the 
ULS.S.R. 


AT THE BOLS H OI 


IN SVERDLOV SQUARE 


he impressive building of Ihe Bolshoi Theatre, known to most people 
from photographs and pictures, is in Sverdlov Square, named after 
one of the founders of the Soviet state. 
The Bolshoi is highly popular. Lenin spoke from its stage. It is 
the scene of anniversary meelings dedicated to his memory. Our 
republics give Iraditional ten-day shows of their national culture there. It is 
where the country’s best singers, dancers and musicians perform. Morcover, ils 
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eight formidable columns 
at the main entrance are 
a favourite rendezvous. 


THE RISE OF 
RUSSIAN OPERA 


The Bolshoi Theatre 
was 180 years old in 1956. 
lt was built at the close of 
the eighteenth century 
by Prince Urusov and 
the very energetic theatre 
manager M. Maddox. It 
was then called the 
Petrovsky Theatre, or 
“Opera House,” and ieee 
its fagade overlooked century ballet can 
Petrovka Street. Although 
built with the help of Maddox, an Englishman, it was from the very outset a purely 
national Russian theatre. Its opera company was composed of talent plentiful at the 
time in the serf theatres of Moscow aristocrats. These actors were thoroughly familiar 
with Russian life and brought their knowledge to the stage. 


Adam Glushkovsk 
(1793-1879), who 
duced the first 

with an integral p 
a lofty moral pur) 
the Bolshoi Thea 
also known as the 
of A Ballet-Master’: 


Scene from C. 
ballet Hur pbacked 
1901 


Lyubov Roslavleva, fa- Yekaterina Geltser in Alex- 
mous Russian ballerina of ander Glazunov’s Ray- 
the late 19th century, de- monda 

lighted her contempo- 

raries with her superbly 

poetic gift 


The Bolshoi was the cradle of the Russian opera. The Miller—a Wizard, Cheat and 
Matchmaker, a comic opera by Sokolovsky and Fomin, was most popular among demo- 
cratically-minded people in Moscow. !n it the Russian musical theatre for the first time 
associated itself with the beauty of folk music and the vigour of the Russian spoken 
word. This magnificent combination could not help being a success. But all this occurred 
in a different building from the one we see now. 


Maddox’s theatre was destroyed by fire in 1805. Only twenty years later the new 
Bolshoi, built by architect |. Bove after a design by Professor A. Mikhailov, opened 
on the same site. It impressed people with its magnificence and scale, being at the time 
in size second only to the Milan theatre. 


The first 25 years of its existence were marked by important events which shaped 
the destiny of the Russian opera. It was the scene of fierce battles for the stageworthiness 
of Russian folk music which the management of the imperial theatres opposed. Verstovsky 
created his poetic operas, which were imbued with the romanticism of Russian antiquity. 
Varlamov, the remarkable song-writer and composer, helped the conductor of the 
Bolshoi Theatre to bring to light the magic of the deep-felt Russian lyrical melodies. 
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Mikhail Glinka: “We do 
not create. We only re- 
cord and arrange what 
the people create.” 
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Ballet master and dancer A. Glushkovsky was the first to turn to Pushkin’s poetry, in 
which he found a weallh of dramatic material for his ballets, the progenilors of ihe 
inspired, realislic Russian classical dance. 


FATHER OF THE RUSSIAN OPERA 


At the Bolshoi in 1842 the brilliant Russian composer, Ihe ‘‘father of the Russian 
opera,” Mikhail Glinka, having broken the fierce resistance of Ihe tsarist officials, 
produced his fvan Susanin—a folk heroic opera in which a plain Russian muzhik, 
not the convenlional divinities and royallies of Ihe opera, displays great valour in 
Ihe defence of his country. By order of the tsar's couri the opera was named Life for 
the Tsar. Bul ii was quite obvious that the tsar had nothing to do with i!, that the opera 
dealt with Ihe Russia of the people. 

“This production,” wrote A. Mérimée, the famous French writer's brother, “is a 
magnificent incarnation of Russian woe and joy, of the dark nighl and radiant dawn 
of Russia; if is so appealingly plaintive and the hymn of atonement so proud and solemn, 
that even the last of the peasants, laken from his hut to the theatre, would have been 
touched lo the heart.” 

Today we hear Ivan Susanin cleared of the hypocritic loyal-subject libretto ihrusi on 
the composer at the time of its production. We hear beauliful Russian melodies enriched 
by Glinka’s majestic and vivid symphonic form, see living national characters and 
their struggle. 


The idea of ‘musical truth,’’ which asserted itself with the birth of Glinka’s Susanin, 
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Chaliapin in his various roles. 
“Boris or Ivan, Salieri or Holofernes, Don Quixote, Don Basilio, or Yeremka from Enemy Host—it 


is all one, Look for the truth in them—truth of all kinds.” F. Chaliapin 


Leonid Sobinov—the best of Russia’s 
tenors (1872-1934) 


influenced the development of the Russian 
opera from Dargomyzhsky and Mussorgsky 
to Rimsky-Korsakov and Chaikovsky, and 
from Chaikovsky to Prokofiev. 

The Bolshoi Theatre also presents the 
leading Western operas. Its repertoire in- 
cludes Verdi and Rossini, Gounod and 
Puccini, Bizet and Smetana. Besides the 
widely-known Russian operas, comparatively 
rare masterpieces, such as Chaikovsky’s 
folanta) and Rakhmaninov’s Francesca da 
Rimini, are also being produced. But it 
appears to me that, fo begin with, we 
should speak of /van Susanin, a national 
opera which lays heavy emphasis on the 
genius of our people and is so representative 
of Russian opera music. 

We come to the main entrance of the 
Bolshoi. By the way, the premises we are 
now entering are not the premises in which 
Susanin was first produced. In 1853 a second 
fire had again destroyed the theatre and only 


Sobinov as Lensky (in Chaikovsky's Eugene One- 
gin) and Lohengrin (in Richard Wagner's cpera 
of the same name) 


three years later it was rebuilt by A. Kavos. 
Like the proverbial Phoenix, the Bolshoi 
each time arose from the flames more beauti- 
ful than before. But that is as it should be. 
The Bolshoi is the focal point of Russian 
musical culture. And the art of every nation 
is immortal! 


INSIDE THE BOLSHOI 


We enter one of the boxes, which command 
a view of the huge glittering hall. A powerful 
chandelier and a multitude of candelabra illu- 
mine the six elaborately decorated tiers, the red 
velvet seats, the scarlet door-curtains, the majes- 
tic ceiling ornamented with all the muses, the 
gilt coats of arms above the boxes and the 
grand gold curtain topped with a_ pictur- 
esque fresco on which, amidst banners and 
trumpets, sparkle the state emblem, and the 
Order of Lenin, which was awarded to the 
theatre. 

This auditorium accommodates an audience 
of about two thousand, and there is room for 
just as many on its vast stage, which is one of 
the biggest in the world. The Bolshoi employs 
three thousand singers, choir-singers, musicians, 
ballet dancers, costumers, electricians, stage 
hands, propertymen and personnel of its many 
workshops. 

It is nearly time for the performance to begin. 
An evening at the Bolshoi is always a festive 
occasion. The hall is filling. There are many 
foreigners in the audience. The candelabra are 
dimmed, the orchestra settles down, and Vasily 
Nebolsin, the conductor, assumes his place in 
the pit. He will now raise his baton and, obedi- 
ent to his will, the strains of the Susanin overture 


will fill the auditorium. 


Antonina Nezhdanova (1873-1950), 
“Russia’s nightingale,”’ as Lyudmila in 
Glinka’s Ruslan and Lyudmila 


Yekaterina Geltser in Reinhold Gliére’s 
ballet, The Red Poppy 


PEOPLE’S ARTISTES OF THE U.S.S.R. 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE BOLSHOI 
THEATRE: 


V. Barsova 

N. Golovanov (d. 1953) 

K. Dzerzhinskaya (d. 1951) 
Alexei Ivanov 

Andrei Ivanov 

|. Kozlovsky 


S. Lemeshev 

A. Krivchenya 

O. Lepeshinskaya 
P. Lisitsian 

A. Melik-Pashayev 
M. Mikhailov 


A. Nezhdanova (d. 1950) 
G, Nelepp (d. 1957) 

N. Obukhova 

A. Pazovsky (d. 1953) 

A. Pirogov 

M. Reisen 


Y. Stepanova 

G. Ulanova, winner of the Lenin Prize 
Y. Fayer 

F. Fedorovsky (d. 1955) 

N. Khanayev 

L. Steinberg (d. 1945) 


FYODOR CHALIAPIN 


But no, the golden curtain parts in deep silence and instead of the Russian village 
of Domnino, the set of the first scene, we see the huge portrait of a man of powerful 
build, head thrown back, and the familiar soft features of an open Russian face. It is 
the portrait of the world-famous Fyodor Chaliapin. This performance is being given 
in his honour, for exactly sixty 
years have elapsed since the 
day when in Moscow, at 
Mamontov’s private opera 
house, Chaliapin, who later 
joined the Bolshoi Theatre, 
first sang Ivan Susanin. 

Chaliapin, the country lad 
who grew up on the banks 
of the great Volga, was the 


A scene from Act | with Mikhailov 
as Susanin, Shumskaya as Antonida 
and Khanayev as Sabinin 


M. Glinka’s Ivan Su 
at the Bolshoi. The vi 
of Domnino in Act 


of the Polish king 
Ib of Ivan Susanin 


personification of the Russian people’s musical genius. His art was a striking expression 
of the distinctive Russian vocal school, He did not emerge all at once, out of thin air, 
as Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. Osip Petrov, the first performer of Susanin, a 
contemporary of Glinka, did not only splendidly sing Susanin, but also played the part 
magnificently. 


SINGING ACTOR OR ACTING SINGER 


“An opera singer,” wrote Stanislavsky, “has to deal with three arts at the same 
time: vocal, musical and dramatic.’ He pointed to Chaliapin as a remarkable example 
of how the three arts combine. Endowed with a beautiful and powerful voice, and the 
talent of a great dramatic actor, Chaliapin possessed the secret of this harmony. Indeed, 
he was the “‘singing actor” or ‘‘acting singer” Stanislavsky dreamed about. The leading 
dramatic actors imparted the secrets of their skill to him. The leading Russian painters 
developed his artistic taste. Eminent Russian writers, particularly his close friend Maxim 
Gorky, opened his eyes to the treasures of world culture. He learned from them, he 
absorbed these riches greedily, but probably gained more from the songs of Volga 
boatmen, the laments of village women, the cheerless melodies of tramps and beggars, 
the sorrowful tunes of convicts at wayside halts, the singing of birds, the noise of trees 
swaying in the forest, and the gurgling murmur of the rivers. 

Chaliapin sang the glory of the people, of Russia. He was a great opera tragedian. 
His tragic Russian tsars—Ivan the Terrible in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Maid of Pskov, and 
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Boris Godunov in Mussorgsky’s national drama of the same name—and his wayward 
Prince Galitsky in Borodin’s Prince Igor, his mad miller in Dargomyzhsky’s Mermaid, 
his glorious Don Quixote in Jules Emile Massenet’s opera, and finally his incomparable 
Mefistofele in the operas of Gounod and Arrigo Boito, were perfect creations of dramat- 
ic and vocal art. He sang as he spoke and spoke as he sang. ‘‘! want the voice to express 
the word. | want truth.”” Chaliapin upheld this motto of composer Dargomyzhsky. His 
every vocal phrase was full of meaning and 
emotion. Every word and gesture were sculpturally 
modelled and bore the truth of the human 
character. Every image he portrayed represented 
the passionate ideas of the artist thinking of the 
destiny of the people, of the great drama of present- 
day humanity. Chaliapin’s art dealt a crushing blow 
to opera routine, to the singers whose only concern 
was to produce a possibly greater effect, to the singers 
who regarded a performance as just another ‘‘cos- 


tume play.” 


Ivan Petrov as Susanin 


“Glory.” The finale 
Ivan Susanin 


FROM OSIP PETROV TO IVAN PETROV 


Chaliapin was not alone. His colleagues at the Bolshoi were the great Russian singer 
and actor, Leonid Sobinov, and Antonina Nezhdanova. Their traditions, those of operatic 
realism, are extant in the art of the outstanding performers of the Bolshoi Theatre 
today, in the art of Nadezhda Obukhova and Valeria Barsova, Maxim Mikhailov and 
Alexander Pirogov, Ivan Kozlovsky and Mark Reisen, Alexei lvanov and Sergei Leme- 
shev. This tradition is passed on io the younger singers, some of whom are already 
mature masters, among ihem Ivan Petrov, who today sings the part of Ivan Susanin. 
The century-old traditions of the Russian operatic school have been handed down 
from generation to generalion, from Glinka’s pupil Osip Peirov—the first 10 sing Ivan 
Susanin—to Ivan Petrov, a pupil of the Bolshoi Theatre. 


WE HEAR IVAN SUSANIN 


The backdrop with Chaliapin’s portrail is raised and we hear Glinka’s overture— 
the slow sorrowful melody of a Russian song, which suddenly changes into a merry 
folk dance, into the rumble of martial music, the tragic presentiment of Susanin’s 
fate. 

The curtain opens upon a magnificent couniry scene—the work of scene painter 
Pyolr Williams. Golden-brown maples flank the stage. In the shade is Ivan Susanin’s 
snug log-cabin, on the road a small chapel, and a fishing net spread out near a wicker 
fence. In the distance, against the background of the clear blue sky, rises a slender 
birch-tree with its golden web of autumn foliage. 

The scenery is like a song, designed in harmony with Glinka’s music. It is the aim 
of the theatre harmoniously to unite all ils possibililies—libretto, score, acting, singing 
and scenery—in order thereby more fully to unfold the underlying ideas of the opera. 

We see a delachment of people’s militia, who had taken up arms against the Polish 
invaders, entering the village. This choir of soldiers and peasants joins in a mighty 


song recalling the viclories of Russian arms. 


NOT EXTRAS, BUT ACTORS 


The choir of ihe Bolshoi Thealre is not merely a crowd of molionless exiras watch- 
ing the conductor’s baton. It is a cohesive ensemble of actors, each creating a truth- 
ful image in keeping with the libretlo and score. We see a real living multitude, the 
people, who, in the classic Russian opera, are always the moving element of the per- 


formance. 


Amidst this peasant mass we easily recognize Susanin (Petrov)—a tall, sun-lanned, 
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bearded man with a keen eye and measured step. We at once note his pleasant power- 
ful voice, his composure and spiritual force. His daughter’s bridegroom, Sabinin, returns 
from baitle. Sabinin’s part is sung by Nikandr Khanayev and ihat of Antonida (Nezhda- 
nova used to sing it) by ihe young Nina Guselnikova. It is a Bolshoi tradition to promote 
young talent. The first act ends with the choir singing about the wedding dreams of the 
young couple, and about ihe yearning for victory. 

In the second act there is little singing and much dancing. Williams, the scene painter, 
takes us to ihe pompous Polish court. We see huge frescoes of knighily tournaments, 
the sinister figures of knights in steel armour, the arrogant King Sigismund seated at 
a lavish table, and his queen surrounded by courtiers. It is as if living images of antique 
Polish paintings unfold before us. We hear Glinka’s elegant waltzes and mazurkas. 
Dancers in black and blue silver-embroidered velvet circle ihe stage. The skill of the 
ballerinas Sofia Golovkina and Marina Bogolyubskaya provoke a storm of applause. 
Word arrivesthat Minin and Pozharsky, leaders of the people's militia, had rallied all Russia 
for the fight against the Polish king. The act ends with an expressive pantomime in 
which the poseur and braggart king sends his knights into baflle. 


THE TRUTH OF THE OPERA 


The third act iakes us from the Polish court to Susanin’s log-cabin. Icon-lamps cast 
a flickering light in the corners. The room is furnished with crude wooden tables and 
long benches. On the shelves fie hand-carved scoops and birch-bark baskets. 

Sometimes, in the quest for historical truth, the opera was made too “homely,” the 
actor was surrounded with a multitude of needless ‘naturalistic’ details to make him 
behave on the stage as he would in “real life.”’ It was a spontaneous reaction to ihe 
erstwhile stiffness and foppery of the opera, but in it lurked no less a danger. Ordinary 
theatrical methods are not always applicable io the opera. The opera actor cannot 
behave on the stage as in “real life.” In real life people do not sing. Consequently, 
the opera is fundamentally built on convenlionalities. Its truth is different, it is the truth 
of great poetic realism. 

Fortunately, in Susanin the wooden scoops and birch-bark baskets do not overshadow 
the poetic beauty of the scene. 

The ancient betrothal ceremony is interrupted by the arrival of Polish troops, who 
demand that Susanin show them the way to Moscow. Petrov is superb in this moving scene. 
Susanin resorls io cunning: he consents, but only to lure the enemy into impassable 
thickets. 


Then follows a scene remarkable for its tragic conirasi: Antonida, lonesome and 
sick at heart, is hailed by her cheerful girl-friends who come jo congratulate her. The 
bride replies in a song which is lhe pearl of Glinka’s opera. Its melody is pure and 
lustrous, like Antonida’s tears, like the tears of thousands of Russian girls who saw their 
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fathers and lovers off to the wars. “This Is Not Why | Grieve,” sprang from the living 
source of folk music, and returned to the people enriched by Glinka’s genius. 
The patriotic chorus of peasants led by Sabinin, who go to join Minin’s militia, crowns 
the act. 

The fourth act is the culminating point of the opera, of its moral principles. The scene 
is a dense forest with trees wrapped in snow, roots and branches intertwined, dead-wood 
littering the ground as if nature herself had resolved to halt the enemy before Moscow. 
That was how Williams, the designer, and Leonid Baratov, the producer, saw the 
forest. The Poles sleep, but at dawn they will sense the trap and punish Susanin. There 
follows Susanin’s famous aria “Arise, my Dawn.” Susanin (Petrov) sings it with heart- 
felt emotion. He knows that he will die, but believes in his country’s victory. The moving 
patriotism of the scene is an everlasting example Glinka has left for our musical drama 
to follow. 


Predicting the inevitable doom of his enemies, Susanin dies at the point of a sword. 


THE FINAL SCENE 


The opera ends on an exulfant note. The stage rings to the strains of “Glory” 
sung to the Russian land. The finale is most stirring. It is lavishly and magnificently 
produced. 


We see Red Square in old Moscow. The scarlet and golden banners, the gonfalons 
and chasubles of fhe priests, the armour of the warriors, the red sheepskin coats and 
colourful shawls of the women in the crowd present a dazzling sight against the back- 
ground of sparkling snow. The square is crowded. Warriors and people’s militia stream 
on to the square. Bells chime. Hailed by joyous outcries, surrounded by battle standards 
and pikes, the national leaders—Minin and Pozharsky—appear in the square on horse- 


back. “Glory, glory!” ring the words of the concluding hymn to the people and the 


country. 

The performance is over. Great effort went into the making of the majestic scene. 
To say nothing of the artistic side, a production of this kind required special workshops 
to make the costumes, the armour, the ancient arms, chasubles, etc. The ‘‘army” had 
to be clothed, shod and armed. 


FACTORY OF STAGE ILLUSIONS 


The Bolshoi workshops are veritably a theatrical factory. There are twenty-two of 
them, employing some five hundred people of 96 trades—scene-painters, sculptors, 
painters, tailors, hairdressers, ballet-slipper makers, milliners, florists, propertymen, 
engravers, embroiderers, skilled hands to paint, dye and restore textiles, gunsmiths, 
jewellers, fitters, etc. For every production the Bolshoi makes from 500 to 800 costumes, 
more than a thousand pairs of shoes, hundreds of wigs, gloves, hats and flowers. The 
cost of a new production offen runs into a million rubles. But the orders of the Bolshoi 
Theatre account for only 40% of the output. The workshops also take orders from many 
other theatres. 


The workshops are managed by Rodion Makarov, who, in the first years of the 
Revolution established them in collaboration with one of the oldest Russian theatrical 
artists, Fyodor Fedorovsky. Among the oldest artisans of this wonderful factory of theat- 
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Bolshoi Theatre dres 
room before the shx 


rical illusions are the decorator Anany Kisin, engraver Zykov, tailor Dmitry Startsev 
and dressmaker Anna Bardina. 

The shops are richly decorated with flowers. The place looks like a garden. Nice 
things must be made in nice surroundings. We enter the ladies’ costume shop, which 
is full of blue and pink pachkas, or iutus as they are known in England. These pachkas, 
light and translucent, look like big fantastic roses. We approach Margarita Terekhova, 
who is making a dancing dress for Galina Ulanova. We ask her to fell us something 
about her client. ‘‘What is there fo say,’ she replies unhesitatingly, ‘‘my client, as you 
know, is very exacting to herself, and therefore exacting to us too.” 

Terekhova’s neighbour is making Spanish lace which is not easily distinguished from 
the real thing. Another girl is making golden brocade from a rayon fabric. The fabric 
is cheap, but in skilled hands assumes a regal appearance. 

Creative research is in full swing. The theatre’s senior director, Boris Pokrovsky, 
and chief scenewrighi Vadim Ryndin are frequent visitors. Lectures on costumes are 
read, sketches discussed and various models of ballet slippers studied. The ancient 
arms chased here can easily fas; for weapons of antique times. The workshops produce 
ancient luies and lush Flemish stills. New stage accessories are designed here. There is, 
for instance, a very handy collapsible theatrical easel—a find for the scenis! and slage 
hand. 

A good share of the applause Ihat comes to the scenist, producer and performer is 
due to these back-stage craftsmen. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELLA BOCHARNIKOVA 


We come to the Bolshoi’s school of dancing headed by Ella Bocharnikova who, 
herself, was trained there under the well-known dancer and teacher, Vasily Tikhomirov. 
She used to dance on the stage of the Bolshoi Theatre, coupling this wilh studies at 
the Moscow Institute of Theatrical Art. 

The school actually antedates the Bolshoi. Officially, however, it dates back to ihe 
lime when the theatre was rebuilt after the second fire. 

Thanks to the efforts of Russian 19th-ceniury dancing masters, Russia was already 
known the world over as the ‘‘home of the ballet” at the turn of the century. The Russian 
ballet thrived on its intimate ties with classical drama. The Bolshoi and Maly theatres 
were not only neighbours. They were close associates and collaborators. Russian choreog- 
raphy took its inspiration from Russian literature and music. Without Pushkin 
and Chaikovsky there would never have been any Yekalerina Geltser or Galina 
Ulanova. 

The school grew and flourished together with the Bolshoi. The bes! of the theatre's 
dancers imparted their experience to the students and guided the studies of new talent. 
In this way the technique of the Russian ballet was constantly perfected. 
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SECRET OF RUSSIAN BALLET 


Asked about the distinctive features of the Russian ballet the Bolshoi’s chief ballet 
conductor, Yury Fayer, said during the Soviet ballet company’s guest performances 
in London: ‘The secret of our success lies in the force of the idea. Had Lavrovsky, 
Ulanova and Koren failed to ‘dance’ Shakespeare's idea, had they not been militantly 
humanistic in their art, ihere would never have been the ballet Romeo and Juliet.” 


That is so, of course. But an idea cannot be expressed wilhoul a superb technique and 
il is this that the Soviet ballet possesses in full measure. Besides, the Soviet ballet is in- 
comparably beiter than it was in the past century. Previously, only the best ballerinas 
could do, say, thirty-two fouettes. Today this is required of every pupil. But perfect 
technique is not the ‘‘secret’’ of the Soviet ballet school. Technique is not a goal in itself, 
but a means of creating a living human character, a means of expressing thoughts and 
sentiments, of embodying in the dance the guiding idea. 


The ‘“‘secret’’ of ihe Soviet school of ballet is in the unity of dramatic action and the 
dance, of music and the image, of idea and virtuosity. 


“Winged inspiration,’’ was how Pushkin defined the force of the Russian Terpsichore. 
“Winged inspiration’ is ihe motto of our ballet, the goal of our school,” says Ella 
Bocharnikova. The Bolshoi ballet school has trained such famous dancers as Olga 
Lepeshinskaya and Asaf Messerer, Mikhail Gabovich and Raisa Struchkova, Yury 
Kondratov and Georgy Farmanyants. 


Its 315 pupils begin their nine-year training at the age of ten, spending five hours 
daily at the bar. Dancers for folk ensembles, including the famous Igor Moiseyev en- 
semble, are trained for five years. 


The syllabus is largely devoted to classical and character dances. Much attention 
is given to acting and to ballet sketches, and considerable time is set aside for the usual 
secondary school subjects. Every year the school arranges performances of its graduates 
at the Bolshoi Theatre. 


Glancing into one of the classes, we see girls in pachkas and boys in tights practising 
at the bar. Some of the girls show the skill of mature ballerinas. Virility and power 
is cultivated in their male partners. They are taught to master the art of classical 
“support.” 


The class of Spanish character dancing is at ils height in the neighbouring studio. 
The dancers-to-be perform wilh a sense of the artistic, wilh a blend of enthusiasm and 
graceful reserve, developing the skill of combining temperament and the laws of ihe 
ensemble. 


We look into another class, where one of the school’s graduates—the famous Korean 
ballerina An Son Hi—who had come to Moscow to master the “‘secret'’ of the Russian 
school, is working on her classical repertoire. 
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TREASURE TROVE OF SOVIET BALLET 


Our composers may come in for a good share of criticism now and then, but it must 
be said in afl fairness that they have produced a splendid repertoire for the Soviet 
ballet. Gligre’s Red Poppy and Bronze Horseman, Asafiev’s Flame of Paris, The Fountain 
of Bakhchisarai and The Prisoner in the Caucasus, Klebanov's Svetlana and The Baby 
Stork, Alexander Krein’s Laurencia, Kara-Karayev’s Seven Beauties, Khachaturyan’s 


Gayaneh and Spartacus, Prokofiev’s Cinderella and Romeo 
and Juliet, Magavariani’s Othello have won widespread 
popularity. Soviet ballet-masters have produced modern 
dynamic productions with the right measure of dramatic 
action and national dancing, and with profound char- 
acters. Sergei Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet ranks among 
the first in this list of Soviet ballets. | think it is one eS 
of the best ballets in the world. Prokofiev’s new and 
at times far from simple music 
brings out the spirit of the 
Shakespearean tragedy. It 
models the stage image with 
masterful strokes, _ illustrates 
the action and serves reliably 
as a medium for the poetic 
imagination of the dancer and 
ballet-master. The Bolshoi has 
made the best of all its fea- 


Well-known Korean bal- tures, overcome ifs several 
lerina An Son Hi, who 
studied at the Bolshoi failings and created a pro- 


Theatre School of Ballet 
7 duction which, to quote The 


Times of London, is ‘‘a trans- 
lation almost of Shakespeare’s 
very words into sheer poetry.” 


Pupils give a performance of Chaikovsky’s Nutcracker 


Galina Ulanova as Juliet 


‘4 found her outer appear- 
ance in Botticelli’s wom- 
en; isn’t ‘prima vera’ 
none other than Juliet?” 


Galina Ulanova 


gk - 
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Scenes 
from Prokofiev's 
Romeo and Juliet 


The Montagues 
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Ball at the Capule 
“Pillow Dance” 


Juliet’s “death” 


THE OVERTURE TO TRAGEDY 


We are back in the auditorium of the Bolshoi Theatre. Yury 
Fayer is in the conductor’s seat. Again the lights are dimmed 
and the golden curtain slides gently apart. We see Verona, we 
see {taly at the dawn of the Renaissance, reproduced on the 
stage by the masterly gift of designer Williams. 


Before we are able fully to appraise the work of the artist 
we are virtually stunned by the lavish imagination and temper- 
ament of the producer, L. Lavrovsky. Impetuous, red-headed 
Tybalt (Yermolayev) rushes into the thick of a street brawl 
started by the servants of the two feuding families. A second 
later he crosses swords with Romeo’s friend Benvolio, and in 
another second swords flash all around them as their friends 
join the fray. And in yet another second, headed by Montague 
and Capulet, the pitched battle, like a turbulent river, floods 
the square. This is a salient ‘‘overture.” This tumultuous river 
of black hatred can only be tamed by a great power. The in- 
junctions of the Prince of Verona are futile. Only the immortal 
love of Romeo and Juliet, that manifestation of supreme human- 
ism, can triumph over this medieval madness. 


In place of the square we now see Juliet’s chamber. The 
fierce fighting is over. Night has given way to a bright morning. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
BACK TO LIFE 


We see a girl who seems to have descended to us from 
the delicate frescoes of Sandro Botticelli. The way she 
jumps on to her nurse’s lap, the care-free mischief of her 
dancing, and the way she suddenly stops to look into the 
mirror, as if taken aback by her own youthful charms— 
all this conveys the awakening of a young character, a 
character thoroughly Shakespearean in both its earthliness 
and in its poetry. 

After a short interlude the curtain opens on the scene 
of the ball. Prokofiev fills it with the rhythm of the stately, 
ceremonial pavane, which, as it were, foreshadows the 
imminent course of the tragedy. 

In this scene, which Williams clothes in a veritable pro- 
fusion of choice colour, Koren’s Mercutio delights audiences 
with grace, keenness of wit and sarcasm. We come to the 
startling revelation that feet can be ‘‘witty.” Yermolayev’s 
Tybalt, we are firmly convinced, is exactly how Skakespeare 
himself had pictured this raving medieval demon. Yet we 
are struck most by the touch of magic imparted by produc- 
er Lavrovsky, Galina Ulanova (Juliet) and Yury Zhdanov 
(Romeo) to the scene of their meeting at the ball. They are 
both smitten with passion. The mask falls from Romeo’s 
face. Juliet looks fearfully at his handsome young visage 
both happy and terrified by her awakening love. The 
dancer, we see, is just as much a dramatic actress. 

After the pathetic balcony scene, full of idolatrous admira- 
tion and tenderness, follows the touching marriage cere- 
mony in Friar Laurence’s cell. ls it a pantomime, a dance 
of a dramatic episode? | cannot tell. But it is Shakespeare. 
Again a sunlit square in Verona, brimming with merriment. 
Jesters cut capers, dancing maids jingle their tambourines, 
wine is passed around, women lavish their kisses, and in 
the midst of all this gaiety is the tireless Mercutio (Koren). 
He is everywhere. Then, like a raging tempest, Tybalt 
bursts in and again there is fighting and bloodshed. 


S. Koren as Mercutio 


va’s famous “flight” 
ar Laurence’s cell 


MONOLOGUE WITHOUT WORDS 


The dance of the dying Mercutio is one of the dramatic summits of the performance. 
Koren (Mercutio) fights against death, challenges its power. He falls, rises, tries to dance, 
Jaughs, falls again. He, the ballet-dancer, does not utter a word, but we seem to hear 


his dying curse, ‘A plague o’both the houses!’’ His movements are as eloquent as the 
Shakespearean word. 


Lady Capulet's anguish over Tybalt’s 
corpse is enacted with the temperament and 
force of a medieval mystery play. The black 
clouds of a retiring world again obscure the sun. 

We are returned to Juliet’s chamber. Another 
day is breaking. But it is a time of parting. 
Ulanova is drawn to the light, to the window 
through which her Romeo has just vanished. 
The light—that is Romeo. Then her father 
enters with the terrible news that she is to 
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Ulanovaas Juliet and Zhdanov as Romeo in the parting 
scene 
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“Love that bids lovers to love,”—this Dante’s line, 
Ulanova says, has served as an epigraph to her part 


Mourning scene over the dead Tybalt. Lady Capulet 
is played by Y. llyushchenko 


De 


1's final scene as 


marry Count Paris. Ulanova is transformed. We see a trait in her that we did not notice 
before—a determination to resist. She is no longer an innocent girl, she is a woman 
prepared to fight. And she hurries off, seeking salvation in the Friar’s cell. 


WINGED INSPIRATION 


Critics have devoted many columns to Ulanova’s frenzied flight. 
Almost all of them likened her to the sculpture of Nika of Samothrace, 
the goddess of victory in Greek mythology. Seeing Ulanova we again 
think of Pushkin’s words. Yes, this is ‘winged inspiration,” the pal- 
pable “‘secret’’ of the Russian ballet. 


Taking the phial, Ulanova (Juliet) returns home. She submissively 
agrees to be Paris's bride. She does this listlessly. We only see the 
shell. Her soul is with Romeo. Ulanovajis a genuine tragic actress in 
her wedding dance with Paris. Her movements are lifeless, her eyes 
vacant. Paris dances with a corpse. Finally, she is left alone. A long 
dance monologue follows which we easily understand without words. 
In it there is the fear of death, of visions of the nether world, a 
passing weakness and final resolve. 


“Shakespeare’s text itself,” Ulanova writes, ‘suggested to me the 
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care-free gaiety of the early scenes, the flutter and agitation of the masque, the 
rapture of the balcony scene, the chastity of the marriage scene, the courageous over- 
coming of the fear of the tomb.” This is the substance of the early scenes of Juliet’s 
part aptly and laconically described. This is how Ulanova presented it on the stage. 
Her Juliet is naturally courageous. She saw Shakespeare's Juliet with the eyes of her 
contemporaries and acted and danced the part accordingly. | should rather simply 
say, she was Shakespeare's Juliet. The solemn scene of reconcilialion is the crowning 
scene of this outstanding ballel. 


OSTROVSKY HOUSE 


“THE BRONZE LANDLORD” 


et us pay a visit io the Maly tonight, the “Ostrovsky House,” as it is 
generally called in Moscow. From the distance we see the ‘host’ 
wailing to greet us. True, he cannot rise to welcome us, for he is 


133 years old, silting in his bronze dressing-gown and bronze arm- 


chair, watching the seething life of Ihe Soviet capita! so incomparably 
different from the dreamy, sluggish merchanl dislrict of Zamoskvorechye of his time. 
And allhough no landlords remain in ihe heart of Moscow (Ihe buildings in the city 
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centre all being state property), Alexander Ostrovsky, 
the last, bronze landlord, as one Russian wriler 
called him, enjoys the love and respect of the people. 
All know that this man of genius who treated many 
aspects of Russian life in his fifty comedies fully merits 
their deepest esteem. 

Ostrovsky ‘discovered’ a new world for Russian 
literature, the world of Moscow's merchant district of 
Zamoskvorechye on the other bank of the Moskva 
River, a world where the ruble crippled and oppressed 
the soul, lhe affections of people, their talent and 
integrity. But Ostrovsky would not have been what 
he is if he had merely portrayed the life of the Russian 
merchants. Though he always spoke of his plays as 
“comedies,” he was a tragic poet of the people who 


depicted the indomilable moral courage, the great- 
ness and heroism of the Russian national character. 
His Katerina in The Thunderstorm plunges to her death 
into the Volga but does not yield. Larisa in Without 
Dowry prefers death to being a “‘toy’’ Ihat can be bought for money. The wandering 
actors—tragedian Neschastlivtsev and comedian Arkashka—the heroes of his famous 
Forest, abandon the black forest of greed and ignorance in the final scene and take 
the road of liberty. 

Ostrovsky’s influence on the national realistic style of the Maly Theatre was very 
great, but its glorious company already had a history before him. The Maly, on Petrovsky 
Square, was founded in 1824, a year after Lyubov, the wife of Nikolai Ostrovsky, a 
deparlmental senate official, gave birth to a son, Alexander. 

To grasp what the Maly meant to Moscow, to understand why contemporaries called 
it Moscow’s “‘second university,” one must recall the time when it was established. 


“THE COUNTER-IMPERIAL THEATRE” 


Only twelve months had elapsed since its opening, when one December day in 1825 
a stunned Russia learned that the Decembrists—her fearless sons who protested against 
tyranny and slavery—had fought like heroes on the Senate Square in imperial St. Peters- 
burg. The shadow of the five gallows fell on all Russia. It seemed that nothing could break 
the silence of the impenetrable gloom in which the police terror of Nicholas held sway. 

“The ringing, expansive song of Pushkin alone resounded in the valleys of slavery 
" wrote the great Russian revolutionary democrat, Alexander Herzen. 
It was amidst this oppressive silence that a new voice joined that of Pushkin. It was 


and suffering,’ 


the voice of the Maly Theatre. It had come into being far from imperial St. Petersburg, 
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and that was a happy omen for the 
Theatre. “Degraded by Peter the Great 
from being the royal capital,” wrote 
Herzen, “Moscow was promoted by 
Napoleon (partly intentionally, but still 
more unintentionally) to being the 
capital of the Russian people. The people 
realized their ties of blood with Moscow 
from the pain felt at the news of its 
being taken by the enemy. From that 
time a new epoch began for the city.” 

In that epoch the actors of the newly- 
founded theatre were destined to play 
an important role. All honest, pro- 
gressive Russians hurried to the Theatre 
to cast off their sense of loneliness, to 
be convinced of their national strength, 
to hear a bold, true word about their 
life and reinforce their faith in the 
future. The theatre, though called 
“imperial,” became a “counter-impe- 
rial’”’ national theatre. 

When the brilliant Russian tragedian 
Pavel Mochalov, a commoner, who for 
the first time combined the heroic 
pathos of the tragic muse with the 
simplicity and truth of real life, played 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet at the Maly, the 
audience easily translated his belligerent, 
rebellious performance into the lan- 
guage of Russian freedom, into the lan- 
guage of hatred for the tsar. When in the 
famous trap scene Mochalov (Hamlet), 
who, according fo Belinsky, looked 
like a “lion let loose from a cage,” 
exposed the criminal King Claudius, the 
spectators knew at whom his frantic, 
wrathful monologues were really di- 
rected. 

The theatre pronounced two scathing 
indictments against the stronghold of 
Nicholas’ Russia in the first ten years of 


Pavel Mochalov (1800-1848), the great Russian 
tragedian 


Mikhail Shchepkin (1788-1863) 
“He introduced the truth tothe Russian stage....”” 
A. Herzen 


A scene from Gri 
dov's comedy, Wit \ 
Woe. Shchepkin a: 
musov in the centri 


its existence. One of them was Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe, performed in full in 1831 
for the first time, in which young Chatsky, a friend of the Decembrists, speaking in the 
home of Famusov, a serf owner, mercilessly attacked all the Skalozubs, Repetilovs and 
Molchalins, the enemies of freedom and advocates 
of slavery. The other was Gogol’s The Inspector- 
General, produced in 1836, in which the great 
satirist lumped together “all that was bad in 
Russia’ and put it up for public ridicule. 

In the latter the role of governor, the bribe- 
taker, the fox, the callous soldier and hypocrite— 
in whom the features of Russia's chief governor, 
Tsar Nicholas, were plainly discernible—was 
played by Mikhail Shchepkin, an ex-serf and 
Moscow’s leading actor. 


Ostrovsky’s fame is inseparable from the stage triumphs 
of his friend, actor Prov Sadovsky (1818-1872) 


THE TRADITIONS OF MIKHAIL SHCHEPKIN 


Shchepkin is rightly regarded as being the “father of the Russian theatre,” the “father 
of theatrical realism.” An actor and democrat, he had a profound understanding of 
Russian life “from the court to the servants’ quarters.”” He was the first to prove that 
the artistic force of an actor is determined above all by the force of ideas, the force 
of his simplicity and truth, the love he has for his people. 

A close friend of Pushkin and Gogol, Herzen and Shevchenko, Shchepkin was a symbol 
of the brotherhood of Russian literature and the Maly Theatre. Speaking of the future 
of Russian stagecraft in his notes and letters, he called on us to seek mastery “‘in nature,” 
“in society,” in specific ideas, the “‘living book”’ of life. He was the first, as Herzen put 
it, to be ‘‘non-theatrical in the theatre.” And this Shchepkin tradition has come down 
to his disciples and followers. 

When in the wake of Griboyedov and Gogol, Alexander Ostrovsky came to the Maly 
he found a strong group of actors (Prov Sadovsky and Olga Sadovskaya, N. Medvedeva, 
S. Shumsky, I. Samarin, K. Rybakov, L. Nikulina-Kositskaya and G. Fedotova) who, 
under his personal supervision, produced true-to-life plays. 


THE STAGE AND LIFE 


Professor v. Filippov, the historian of the Maly Theatre, relates how Prov Sadovsky 
once walked into an inn after a performance of one of Ostrovsky’s plays, in which he 
played the part of innkeeper. 


sadovskaya (1850- 


ech on the stage 
i veritable school 
popular Russian 


vsky names ac- 
kkeriya Fedotova as 
is earliest teachers 


“How much?” he asked the waiter after the meal. 


’ 


“The boss says I’m not to take any money from you,” replied the waiter. 


“Why not?” asked the actor in surprise. 


“Well, they (the waiter pointed a finger at the innkeeper) never charge people of 
their own trade,” 


It developed that the innkeeper had seen Sadovsky on the stage that day and had 
taken him for a colleague. 


When in another piece Nikulina, one of Ostrovsky’s favourite actresses, wept bitterly 
on the stage in her part of a poor Russian girl who is forced to become the mistress 
of a wealthy old man, her monologue was suddenly interrupted. ‘This ought to be 
enough to keep your family,” a voice shouted from the stalls, and a wallet full of bank- 
notes fell heavily on the stage. 


When the Russian tragedienne, Maria Yermolova, who in the eighteen seventies 
succeeded the first crop of Ostrovsky players, was dying in one of her parts 
there was no applause after the final curtain. People from the audience rushed 
to the footlights in “Something’s happened to 
Yermolova!” they cried. On another occasion even the producer, Chernevsky, 
ran tearfully on to the stage, thinking that Yermolova had suffered a heart 


panic, demanding a doctor. 


attack. 
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AN ARTIST OF THE PEOPLE 


Yermolova, like Shchepkin and Mochalov, whose artistic injunctions she blended 
harmoniously in her stagecraft, was much more than a mere actress to her contempo- 
raries. She was the standard-bearer of her time, the “heroic symphony of the Russian 
stage,” as she was called. Storm-clouds of reaction hung over Russia. The tyranny of 
Alexander IIl was like that of Nicholas |. 

In that black day Yermolova’s voice rang out from the Maly stage as a passionate 
call for liberation. 

When playing Ostrovsky’s heroines—Russian women, modest but stout of heart, 
women capable of heroic deeds and sacrifices—or Schiller’s Joan of Arc, or the rebel- 
fious Laurencia in Lope de Vega’s tragedy, Yermolova, like Mochalov, translated them 
into the tongue of Russian liberty. Theatre-goers often filed out of the theatre singing 
revolutionary songs. 

Yermolova lived to see the Revolution in Russia and was, on Lenin’s suggestion, 
the first to receive the title of People’s Artiste. 


REJUVENATED 
OSTROVSKY 


Immediately after the Rev- 
olution the people flocked to 
the ancient Maly Theatre. The 
new, democratic audience in- 
fused new life into it. 

“He (Ostrovsky) is now 
younger, has acquired a new 
vivid sparkle that former au- 
diences had never seen,” said 
Yevdokia Turchaninova, a vet- 
eran of the Maly company, 
whose acting used to delight 
Lev Tolstoi. “The new audience 
has rejuvenated Ostrovsky.” 


Maria Yermolova (1853-1928) 


‘My soul ached for alli the people.” 
From Yermolova’s diary 
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NEW TRADITIONS 


But it was not the “rejuvenated Ostrovsky” 
alone who now made up the Maly’s repertoire. 
None other than the Maly company produced 
Lyubov Yarovaya, one of the finest plays about 
the new, revolutionary Russia, a production in 
which the theatre’s distinctive realism combined 
harmoniously with a touch of heroism against 
an epic setting of turbulent events and characters 
that were as inimitably individual as they were 
socially symbolic. 

Prov Sadovsky, grandson of Ostrovsky’s 
celebrated friend and associate, Yevdokia 
Turchaninova, Varvara Ryzhova, Vera Pashen- 
naya, Stepan Kuznetsov and Yelena Gogoleva 
made up the cast of this production, in which 
something essentially new now became an 
integral element of their style, was infused into 
the old Maly Theatre tradition. 


Alexandra Yablochkina, People’s 
Artiste of the U.S.S.R., celebrated 
her 90th birthday in Moscow in 1957 


“While rehearsing the part of Professor 
Gornostayev’s wife,” wrote Yevdokia Turchani- 
nova, “‘l encountered great difficulties and was 
obliged to revise my usual approach to a 
new role. | had, first of all, to determine the social standing of the image, her 
relation to present-day reality.” 

The Maly Theatre approached subsequent modern plays from this new 
standpoint. It speaks in them prominently of the people of the new world, and 
of their struggle. They breathe the new tradition of the Maly Theatre, the tradition 
of Lyubov Yarovaya. It suffuses Boris Romashov’s Soldiers and Burning Bridge, and 
the dramas of Alexander Korneichuk, which bring the fresh breath of contemporary 
life to the Maly stage. The Maly has staged seven of Korneichuk's plays, including the 
best—In the Steppes of the Ukraine. lts colourful characters, their fine down-to-earth 
sense of humour, and their dramatic conflicts, bring out the new that came to life in 
the Soviet countryside—the tiller’s understanding of, and solicitude for, the public 
weal. Boris Lavrenyov’s For Those at Sea owes its success to this tradition of modernity, 
and so does the adaptation of Alexander Stepanov’s popular novel, Port Arthur, whose 
story of the heroic defence of Port Arthur is highly popular with Moscow audiences. 

Lavrenyov’s For Those af Sea tells the wartime story of a naval unit. It gives an extremely 
important insight into our ethical understanding: however much we cherish the power 
of individuality, we know how dangerous unbridled individualism can be to our 
society. 
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“OTHELLO IS NOT JEALOUS” 


A touch of modernity is also evident in the Maly Theatre’s classical productions. It 
is a pity that present-day audiences are deprived of the privilege to see the late Alexander 
Ostuzhev—a keen interpreter of Othello on the Soviet 
stage. His Othello gave me the greatest thrill | have 
ever experienced in the theatre. Ostuzhev’s Othello is 
a fascinating personality, which brings out the great 
tragedy of a betrayed trust. “Othello is not jealous by 
nature; on the contrary, he is trustful,” wrote Pushkin. 
This was Ostuzhev’s point of departure. His Moor was 
delightfully harmonious and honest, a man who had 
infinite faith in people. It was when this faith crumbled 
that ‘‘chaos’’ set in. Ostuzhev seemed to have been 
born for the part. He played it at 64—an act of great 
courage, considering that he was practically deaf. But 
when we saw him on the stage we forgot both his age 
and his handicap. We beheld a handsome man with 
a voice melodious as music, with a soul brighter and 
purer than his snow-white robes. | thought the stark 


sincerity of his acting was probably a touch of Mochalov, but was particularly struck 


by the contemporaneity of his Othello. 

“My people, like myself, love Othello because we love man,” wrote Ostuzhev, “and 
today, too, the conflict between Othello and lago is true-to-life and modern, which 
fact adds to my inspiration.” 
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ACTORS’ THEATRE 


The Maly always was, first and foremost, an actors’ theatre. True, at the turn of the 
century its artistic credo fell under the sway of such a refined producer as Alexander 
Lensky, who stood close to the young Moscow Art Theatre. But he himself was a brilliant 
actor, and, furthermore, during his brief term of management he made no attempt 
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Learning about the arriv- 
al of the real inspector- 
general, the officials are 
petrified in the finale of 
Gogol’s Inspector-General. 
In his time the author 
himself directed this ‘‘mute 
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Mrs. Higgins (centre, at 
the table), played by Yev- 
dokia Turchaninova, and 
Eliza Doolittle (second 
from right, on the couch), 
played by Darya Zerka- 
lova, in Act Il of Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion 


Bronislav Nugié’s comedy, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Act 
Ill, featuring N. Belev- 
tseva, V. Viadislavsky and 
V. Khokhryakov 
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to revise its tradition. Small wonder then that the present director, Mikhail Tsaryovy, is 
one of Maly’s leading actors. The late Konstantin Zubov, its former chief producer, 
was also a fine actor. He was splendid in the role of Famusov, the old Moscow serf 
master in Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe. He played Professor Higgins in Shaw's Pygmalion 
with subtle and intelligent humour, and his satirical performance of Genera! Stessel, 
the incompetent and mercenary commander of Port Arthur, had a touch of magic. 
He was an actor and producer who happily blended modernity and tradition in both 


his acting and in plotting the line of the theatre. 

The Maly was always famous for its extraordinary talent. its old performers, such 
as Alexandra Yablochkina, Yevdokia Turchaninova, and Vera Pashennaya—who 
began their careers back in the days of the great Yermolova, Yuzhin, Sadovsky and 
Lensky—work hand in hand with a magnificent group of newcomers. Present-day 
Maly productions feature such popular screen and stage actors as Mikhail Zharov and 
Igor llyinsky, Yelena Gogoleva and Darya Zerkalova, Nikolai Svetiovidov and Viadimir 
Vladislavsky, Semyon Menzhinsky, Boris Babochkin and many others. 
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THE POWER OF DARKNESS 


The Maly receives its reinforcements from the Shchepkin Theatrical School, where 
classes are conducted by actors of the company who have acquired professorships and 
masters’ degrees. Also it recruits talent from other theatres, and experience shows 
that the latter rapidly adapt themselves to the Maly’s formidable traditions. In recent 
years the Maly has been taking on producers with a flair for the original, with a touch 
of their own, who build up productions in poetic and theatrical images. Such, for example, 
was the late Alexei Diky. Boris Rovenskikh, the young producer who recently staged 
Lev Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness, is another. 

The latter has been the object of heated debate. Some were delighted with it. Others 
reproached the theatre for excessively modernizing Tolstoi’s magnificent tragedy, for 
the over-abundance of music in it, for some of the producer's touches, which, they 
contend, effaced Tolstoi’s profound characters. Personally, | am a convinced admirer 
of the production. Remarkable for the virility of its Russian, for its fearless exposure 
of the dark sides of old Russian village life, for the profound depth of its commoner 
characters, Tolstoi’s ‘‘rustic’’ tragedy belongs to the most lurid, seemingly the most 
pessimistic works of our national theatre. Tolstoi, one might say, wrote it from nature. 
The public prosecutor of the Tula regional court had told him the story of a villager 
who killed the child begotten of his stepdaughter and later publicly confessed his crime 
at her wedding—as is the case in the play. Tolstoi only added an invented motive— 
the poisoning of the first husband of the criminal’s wife. That was how the tragic story 
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M. Blumental-Tamarina Y. Gogoleva M. Zharov K, Zubov (d. 1956) A. Zrazhevsky (d. 19! 
(d. 1938) 


of The Power of Darkness originated. The genius of Lev Tolstoi developed the “criminal PEOPLE'S ARTIS 
case"’ into a profound social tragedy. Alongside the actual murderers Tolstoi indicated 
the vicious “idiotism of village life’ (as V. 1. Lenin, who borrowed the expression from 
the Communist Manifesto, qualified the tragic lot of the Russian countryside) which 
The Power of Darkness, the rule of the ruble, the rule of ignorance and spiritual poverty 
imposed upon the Russian countryside. In a play where men and women are drunk 
in practically every scene, where men beat their wives, wives poison their husbands, 
and parents kill their children, the producer is apt to take the line of melodrama. Boris 
Rovenskikh and the players of the Maly, however, chose a different path. Strange as 
it may seem, their motto was not ‘‘power of darkness,” but “power of light.” The pro- 
ducer and the performers were concerned most with the talents suppressed in the people 
by the stark realities of life, with their spontaneous protest against “darkness,” their 
kindliness, their sense of justice and wisdom. 

The Maly turned the inconspicuous, plain, tongue-tied muzhik Akim into the real 
hero of the play. He is the criminal’s father, superbly played by Igor llyinsky, who 
creates a powerful image—the embodiment of the moral fibre and conscience of the 
people. Previous interpreters had laid emphasis on his Christian forbearance and 
piety, while Igor llyinsky makes Akim intolerant to evil, prepared to resist it. The actor 
adopts the strong and not the weak sides of Tolstoi, who is known both as a fearless 
critic of society, and, at the same time, an advocate of ‘‘non-resistance to evil,’ a creed 
we cannot accept. When Ilyinsky speaks of God he points to his heart, for God to him is 
human conscience and love of man. The “power of light’’ is also evident in the touchingly 
pure image of Anyutka, the country girl, of Marinka, who is endowed with the priceless gift 
of love, and of the open-hearted Mitrich, a retired soldier who seeks consolation in vodka. 
Even Nikita, the murderer, played by Doronin, handsome, spoilt by the love of women, 
is clean-minded and, in a way, even gifted; he drinks and runs amock for a lack of 
better things to do, and, finally, depraved by the dark power of money, commits murder. 


P. Sadovsky (d. 1947) Y. Turchaninova M. Tsaryov A. Yablochkina 
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M. Klimov (d. 1942) A. Ostuzhev (d. 1953) V. Pashennaya V. Ryzhova 


HE U.S.S.R., ASSOCIATED WITH THE MALY THEATRE 


Boris Rovenskikh has made generous use of symphonic and folk music. A Russian 
chorus accompanies the action on the stage like the choruses of old accompanied the an- 
cient tragedies. Some people thought this an unfortunate “over-indulgence’’. But is it really 
bad that an expansive Russian melody offers relief in a play in which tragic and gloomy 
events unfold in rapid succession? A modern performance is a synthetic phenomenon 
in which all the arts serve one purpose. The producer was also reproached for suddenly 
“extinguishing” the sun on the theatrical sky, and turning on the moon to help his 
heroes, Nikita and the girl he abandoned, who ascend a large, golden haystack, recall 
how in the fading light they sat together watching the trains rush past. The device is 
indeed controversial. It occurs just once throughout the play and does seem a some- 
what sudden liberty in this act, but surely the producer is entitled to a bold poetic 
metaphor, and Tolstoi’s tragedy is no exception. The production won the first prize 
at the Moscow spring theatrical festival. 

This shows that the Maly does not confine itself to any rigid academic traditions, 
that it is not afraid of new trends and experiments. 

Like all playhouses, it kas had its ups and downs, its triumphs and defeats. The theatre 
is not a museum with permanently arranged exhibits. It moves, grows, sometimes it 
stumbles, recovers, and carries on. In 1956 the Maly made a hit with Maxim Gorky’s 
Vassa Zheleznova, by producer Konstantin Zubov, who helped actress Pashennaya to 
develop a boundlessly living, generalized image of Vassa Zheleznova. In that same 
year its Macbeth disappointed many of Shakespeare’s admirers. The production, in which 
only Macduff (Overin) approached anywhere close to Shakespeare’s tragic realism, 
suffered from a lack of Shakespearean ardour, from a lack of genuine poetic atmosphere, 
despite the excellence of the cast and the faithful interpretation. 

That same season the theatre’s subsidiary stage presented Doctor of Philosophy by 
Bronislav Nusi¢, the Yugoslav comedy writer. Produced by Zubov, the comedy delighted 
play-goers with the scintillating humour of its cast, who continued yet another Maly 
tradition in this production, a tradition come down from one of the ablest comedians 
of the Russian stage—the matchless Zhivokini—who, along with Mochalov, was the 
idol of the great critic Belinsky. 

Of the 1957-58 productions mention should be made of the dramatized version of 
Dastoyevsky’s Stepanchikovo Village and lis Inhabitants (an adaptation which attracted 
general attention because of the splendid acting of M. Tsaryov, who plays the leading 
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role of Rostanev), Stone Nest by the Finnish author Hella Vuolioki, in which Vera Pa- 
shennaya again displays her brilliance, and also of the folk drama The Eternal Source 
by Dmitry Zorin, which was produced by Boris Babochkin for the 40th anniversary 
of the October Revolution. | shall later have more to say about this splendid production. 
Old “Ostrovsky House” is today brimming with new life. The most interesting effort 
of the theatre in the 1958 season was Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, directed by Igor Ilyinsky. 


| AGREE WITH KENNETH TYNAN 


“To see an Ostrovsky play at the Maly is like spending a week-end with old friends. 
Onto the stage the giants trundle, hawk-eyed spectacular dowagers like Turchaninova, 
ancient intriguers like Vladistavsky, all playing with a selfless economy and precision 
which recalls a group of champions at a chess tournament,"” wrote Kenneth Tynan 
after a recent Moscow visit in the American Harper’s Magazine. The acting of the Maly 
cast is, indeed, remarkably true-to-life. No wonder they are compared to “‘old friends.” 
The association with a chess championship probably implies harmony of the theatrical 
ensemble, its self-control and precision. If that be the case, | express full agreement 
with Mr. Tynan. 
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THE HEART IS NOT STONE 


The Heart Is Not Stone is one of the latest Ostrovsky pieces staged by the Maly. The 
play is rarely produced. It was first played in the Maly in 1879 under the personal 
guidance of the author. Its present producer, Leonid Volkov, treated it in traditional 
style. He centred his attention on the acting. The force of the production lies not in any 
fanciful effects, but in the depth of interpretation and the background it provides to 
the performers. Volkov worked hand in hand with Vasily Meshkov, one of the oldest 
Soviet scene painters. The curtain opens upon the sitting room of the wealthy Moscow 
merchant Karkunov. The rich-coloured wallpaper, the massive furniture, the columns 
leading to the receiving rooms and finally the huge safe in the centre of the chamber, 
bear an imprint of prosperity. 

It is early morning. Karkunoy’s nephew Konstantin and Ogurevna, the housekeeper, 
disclose that at this early hour the master and his friend Khalymov, a contractor, are 
drawing up the will. This scene does not only take the spectator into the plot of the play. 
It does more. It reveals that the nephew is depraved and unscrupulous, and that Ogurevna 
is stupid but devoted to him. Ivan Lyubeznov and Lydia Orlova, who play the parts, 
identify their personages for what they are from the very outset. Karkunov’s young 
wife Vera appears in the company of the contractor's wife. They are joined by Olga, 
the nephew's wife. The magnificent “trio of wives'’ scene ensues, devoid of any special 
touches and vivid mise-en-scénes. Yelizaveta Solodova, Yelena Shatrova and Alexandra 
Shchepkina enact it with striking brilliance. 


“My body is the cross 
| bear,” Innokenty, played 
by M. Zharov, Act Il, 
complains, ‘‘it’s ceaselessly 
besieged by passions.”” 
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WORDS CAN PAINT PORTRAITS 


For something like a quarter of an hour (an eternity on the stage) the trio of wives 
sit ground a table with nothing but Ostrovsky’s lush dialogue at their disposal. But that 
appears sufficient to depict the characters, to reveal their thoughts, to show their attitude 
towards their fellows. Perfect mastery over the word is one of the finest traditions of 
the Maly Theatre. The actresses are of different generations. Strange as it may seem, 
it is the youngest of them, Alexandra Shchepkina, who is most closely associated with 
the glorious past of this old theatre. She is the great-granddaughter of the magnificent 
Shchepkin. Only recently a student of the Shchepkin theatrical school, she now plays 
Olga—a wily, sinful, grasping young woman who deceives her husband. 

Yelena Shatrova, who plays the part of the contractor’s wife, is a mature artist. She 
paints a vivid satirical portrait of a carnivorous, cynical, intriguing female. 

Yelizaveta Solodova, who belongs to the younger generation of Maly actors, has come 
in for her share of success in a series of well-played parts. But the role of Vera, a part 
once played by Yermolova, brought her greatest success. As Vera she is beautiful in 
a soft, Russian way, and the secret of her beauty is in the beauty of her soul. From the 
monologues in the first scene we learn of the cheerless, lonesome life she has led with 
her aged, sinful and wayward husband. There is no sign of sentimentality in her portrait, 
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no excessive mulling in her emotional suffering. Solodova’s heroine has grown accus- 
tomed to her sorrowful lot. She finds relief in helping the poor. She bears her burden 
without tears or complaints. When Karkunov’s nephew tries to induce Erast, the young 
shop assistant, to seduce his mistress, so he can betray her to his uncle and deprive her 
of her inheritance, we are deeply anxious for her. 

The second act unfolds in a boulevard near a monastery wall on a hill, from where, 
through the foliage, opens the twilight panorama of old Moscow with its endless belfries 
and church cupolas. The monotonous peal of church bells floating over the city completes 
the picture created by the gifted Vasily Meshkov. This act introduces the figure of 
pilgrim Innokenty—a rascal, drunkard and glutton. Men of his type were frequent 
in that day. They hung about the monasteries, the pubs and on the highways. The part 
is played by the popular and gifted Mikhail Zharov. His gift, like that of Shatrova, has 
a touch of Flemish abundance in it, of generous colour and lucidly scenic speech, 
and is marked by a sweeping, lumbering moulding of character. 

The tall, dishevelled, wild and cowardly Innokenty is excellent, but he is not the 
central figure in the act. The attention of the audience is focused on the tense ‘duet’ 
of Erast and Vera. By means of subtle pretences Erast (Pavlov) finds his way to the 
heart of the young woman. Solodova shows the birth of her pure love with great skill. 
The growing twilight seems to forecast the tragic course of events. The unscrupulous 


M. Tsaryov's rendering of Colo- 
nel Yegor Rostanev in Fyodor 
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Thackeray's Vanity Fair at the Maly Theatre. This is ninety-year-old Yablochkina (in the wheel- 
chair), who played Miss Crawley with great satirical élan. 


Elina Bystritskaya, known to cinema fans for her part of Aksinya in And Quiet Flows the Don is 
aed wuindermere in Oscar Wilde's Lady Windermere’s Fan, shown here left of Darya Zerka- 
ova as Mrs. Erlin. 


seducer assumes the offensive. He brazenly kisses his trusiing misiress. Vera (Solodova) 
is shocked. But “ihe heart is not stone.” Love is forgiving. Then follows the thrilling 
third act. Erast is in his room, awaiting his misiress. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HUMANITY 


No, she did not become his mistress. She decided to come to him because she was 
moved by his orphan’s lot, by his repeniance and his entreaties of help. Chance helps 
her to discover that he invited her to his room merely to betray her to her husband. 
Solodova is thunderstruck. We sense her anguish, but she manages to keep back 
the tears. No melodrama, no neurotic effects—such is the law of the company. 
She tells Erast that in spite of everything she still has faith in people. The seemingly 
ordinary “love affair’ rises to a great spiritual height. Further developments prove 
this even more convincingly. The evenis of that ill-fated night leave a deep impression 
on Erast and the callous Karkunov. Vera's selfless kindness and love wins their stone 
hearts. Triumph of humanity—this is the motive power of the production. That was how, 
in keeping with the times, the Maly handled this ordinary family drama. 


STANISLAVSKY AT THE MALY THEATRE 


can easily picture to myself how more than fifty years ago, in this same auditorium, 
in this same cherry-red velvei seat, a tall, handsome man with youthful features and 
grey hair—Sianislavsky—gazed enraptured at the stage, where his favourifes—Lensky 
and Yermolova, Fedotova and Sadovsky—displayed their stagecraft. 

“Spiritually, the Maly Theatre exerted a greater influence on me than the gymnasium,” 
wrote ihe founder of the Moscow Art Theaire in his book My Life in Art. “It taught me 
to see and understand all ihat is beautiful.” 

Later, he met Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, anoiher stage innovator, with 
whom he was destined to produce a veritable revolution in theatrical art and to create 
a theaire of world renown—the Moscow Art Theatre. 


TWO NIGHTS AT THE ART THEATRE 
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IN ART THEATRE LANE 


n its fifth year the Moscow Art Theatre moved from its original premises, 

the site of the present-day Hermitage Garden, into a green fhree- 

storied building with a quaint bas-relief over the enirance on Kuz- 

netsky Street, built by archilect F. Shekhtel in 1902. Today this section of the 

street is called Proyezd Khudozhestvennogo Tealra (Art Theatre Lane). 

We shall see Anton Chekhov's Three Sisters, which has been running on the stage of 

lhis playhouse for over fifty years. True, Chekhov no longer sounds as he did fifty years 
ago. Life changes, and so does art. 
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Let me first lead the reader to the museum of the theatre. This contains materials, 
photographs, letters and costumes, as well as sketches of stage settings, which tell the 
story of its almost sixty years. 

On the panelled walls of the austere but cosy vestibules hang portraits of playwrights 
dnd actors—those of Ostrovsky, Tolstoi, Chekov and Gorky, whose works of genius 
have influenced the theatre’s style. There are also portraits of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Ibsen and Hauptmann. The plays of these master dramatists are part and parcel of 
its history. We see photos of favourite actors, who were the pride of the theatre—Moskvin, 
Kachalov, Leonidov, Lilina, Tarkhanov, Khmelyov, Dobronravov. They are no longer 
among the living, they belong to the theatre’s past. Streets have been named after them, 
books have been dedicated to them, their art has survived them in the younger actors. 

“Eternal glory to the dead,” Maxim Gorky wrote to an actor of the Art Theatre. 
“Long live those who will come to us tomorrow.” 

Today many young people have come to replace those who are gone. But there are 
still master actors who for many years have delighted play-goers. We see photographs 
of Alla Tarasova, Boris Livanov, Mikhail Yanshin, Mikhail Kedrov, Klavdia Yelanskaya, 
Angelina Stepanova, Vladimir Toporkov, Victor Stanitsin, Mark Prudkin, Faina Shev- 
chenko, Pavel Markov—popular actors and producers who make up the core of the 
company, 

Only recently, one could see in the audience at Art Theatre performances a silver- 
haired elegant woman, looking at whom it was easy to visualize how feminine and 
charming Olga Knipper-Chekhova, the companion of the great Chekhov, had been, 
who had not lost her avid interest in the theatre to her dying day. 


TAKE MODELS FROM LIFE 


We walk up the stairs and pass into the museum, where a big portrait of Mikhail 
Shchepkin first strikes our eye. Below it we read the words of Stanislavsky: ‘‘Most 
wonderful of all in Russian art is the injunction left us by Shchepkin: ‘take your models 
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from life and nature. 
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The creative quest of the young Art Theatre was inseparable from the traditions of 
Russian stagecraft. But in that day, when Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko 
worked for a new approach, these traditions, the traditions of Belinsky, Ostrovsky, 
Gogol and Shchepkin, were being choked by the routine of the Administration of 
Imperial Theatres and the bureaucratic attitude of theatrical officials and censors. 

“Theatrical life in those times was in the hands of barmen and bureaucrats,” wrote 
Stanislavsky. “Office routine,’ Nemircvich-Danchenko agreed, ‘was more than 
artistic content. One would rather wound the pride of the best actor than that of a petty 
official. ... A stage reform was out of the question, however modestly it was conceived, 
if it entailed even a slight change in office routine.” 

There were, naturally, good actors in those days too, but they were left to their own 
resources, to act as they thought fit. There were actually no directors at the time, out- 
side the so-called usherers, who saw to it that the actors left the stage by the right exit 
and did not run into each other on the stage. There could be no question of a uniform 
performance harmoniously combining the efforts of director, actor, composer and 
scenist. The theatres had standard stage-sets of a ‘‘castle,” “garden,” ‘Gothic palace” 
and ‘‘city pavilion,” which were passed on from one play to another. The actors selected 
and made their own costumes. Actors who had a wardrobe were valued most, irrespective 
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of their skill. Petty melodrama and vaudeville reigned supreme in the repertoire. 
The ‘‘stars” laid down the law backstage and a decadent atmosphere of bohemianism 
prevailed. The outstanding Maly Theatre productions were a joint deed of courage 
of the Russian actors, who stood shoulder to shoulder in the common effort to present 
the living truth. 

The son of a wealthy manufacturer, Stanislavsky, then an amateur actor and producer 
of Tolstoi, Hauptmann and Shakespeare, was an enthusiast of the Moscow Society 
of Art and Literature. He tried to combat the theatre routine of his day and make all 
the elements of the pieces he produced genuinely harmonious. Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
playwright, theatrical critic, producer and teacher at the Moscow Philharmonic Society, 
also dreamed about a new theatre, a theatre of great literature, of simple and truthful 
acting, of new ethics and new stagecraft. Finally the two met. 


APPOINTMENT AT SLAVYANSKY 


In one of the Art Theatre Museum's show cases we see Nemirovich’s visiting card 
addressed to Stanislavsky, inscribed: “Did you get my letter? | hear you'll be in Moscow 
tomorrow, Wednesday; perhaps we could meet, or you could inform me when and 
where at the following address.”” They met in a private room at the Slavyansky Bazaar 
Restaurant and conferred for 18 hours! When they parted at daybreak the plan of a 


popular people’s art theatre was hatched. The word “‘people’s’” was later dropped 
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for reasons of censorship, but actually it determined the spirit and idea of the theatre. 
“Don’t forget that our object is to portray the misery of the poor,” Stanislavsky told 
the actors at the first gathering of the cast for rehearsals at a country house in Pushkino. 
“We must give them moments of aesthetic pleasure amidst the gloom that envelops 
them. ... We must devote ourselves to this lofty goal.” 


“The programme we set out to implement,” wrote Stanislavsky, “was a revolutionary 
one. We were protesting against the old manner of acting, 
against theatricality, and affected pathos, declamation and 
over-acting, against ugly conventionalities and scenery, 
against the “star” system which was harmful for the company, 
against the way plays were written, against poor 
repertoires.” 


“Only model works of literature have the right to be 
presented on the stage. Only the artistic whole, and not 
the individual talent of an actor, determines the level and 
quality of a production”; “there are no small parts, there 
are only small actors’; “the poet, actor, scene painter, 
tailor and stage-hand serve one goal, set by the poet in 
his play.”” These were the guiding principles laid down at 
that auspicious Slavyansky Bazaar meeting. 


On October 14, 1898, the new Moscow Art Theatre 
opened its first season with Alexei Tolstoi’s tragedy Tsar 
Fyodor loannovich. 
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BIRTH OF THE NEW THEATRE 


Tsar Fyodor’s costume embroidered in gold and pearls is on display 
at the theatre museum. In this costume Moskvin played Fyodor. An 
unknown beginner, he woke up the day after the opening night a famous 
actor. The simple and tragically weak-willed “benevolent tsar’ who 
hoped to subdue the fierce strife of the age with persuasive speeches, won all hearts. 

But even more striking was the harmony of the performance as a whole. Besides the 
splendid acting of the leading players, of Stanislavsky (Ivan Shuisky), Vishnevsky (Boris 
Godunov) and Knipper (Tsarina frina), there were the mute beggars, the old women, 
the psaltery players, the chained prisoners, the guards and the boyars who in the famous 
Yauza scene completed the living portrayal of the Moscow kingdom. 

Moscow had never before seen such a painstaking reproduction of history, such 
profound penetration; every scoop, every boyar caftan could easily pass for an exhibit 
in a historical museum. The success was unparalleled. 

However, the true emergence of the Art Theatre, the emergence of its distinctive 
style, came some time later, when it staged Anton Chekhov. 


WHY THE SEA-GULL ON ITS CURTAIN? 


The well-known dark grey curtain of the Art Theatre has the emblem of a white 
sea-gull worked on it. A badge with the same sea-gull is worn by all the old associates of the 
theatre. The sea-gull is reproduced on its programmes and bills. What does it stand for? 

The Sea-Gull is the title of Anton Chekhov's poetic drama, in which the tragic fate 
of Nina Zarechnaya, a young actress, and Konstantin Treplev, a writer, set the reader 
thinking about talent, love and the prosaic “crudeness’’ of life. 

The Sea-Gull was the first distinctively Chekhov play. Everything he had written before 


sprang, in a way, from the old, legitimate theatre. The Sea-Gull heralded the birth 
of an entirely new theatre in which everything was to be real, refined and poetic. 
There was no place in it for spectacular scenes and dramatic entanglements, for in 


life “people did not continuously commit suicide and make love.’ “‘In life,’ wrote 
Chekhov, “people eat most of the time, drink, flirt and talk nonsense. This must be 
shown on the stage. We must make a play where people come, go, eat, talk about 
the weather and play whist. ... Let everything on the stage be as complex and simple 
as in life. People dine, and while they eat their fortunes are made and their lives broken.” 

In life we often see a person in great sorrow talking quietly about trivial matters, 
even whistling a merry tune. In the middle of a seemingly commonplace sentence he 
breaks down. That is how it should be on the stage. Why should an actor glare, wring 
his hands, speak in an unnatural voice, press his hands to his heart when speaking of 
love, or burst into hysterical laughter when in despair. Nothing of the kind happens 
in life. In life each word, each pause has its “undercurrent,” its ‘second plane,” its 
double meaning, and unless we can read between the lines we shall never understand 
the man and his time. That was how Chekhov modelled his intellectuals, crippled by 
the banality and vulgarity of Russian life in the late nineteenth century; that was how 
he wrote his sad dramas, alive, however, with the unbending, vigorous Chekhov faith 
in Russia’s future. 

The Chekhov theatre required an entirely different acting technique. It required 
an entirely different type of producer, one who would be able to grasp the essence 
of the Chekhov drama and to find new theatrical forms. It also required an entirely 
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different scenic artist, an artist able to reproduce the poetry of everyday life, the beauty 
of the Russian landscape, to convey all the facets of Chekhov’s moods. Here a standard 
“garden” or “pavilion” setting was not enough. 

Small wonder that The Sea-Gull was a complete failure on the imperial stage of 
St. Petersburg. The old ‘keys’ did not fit. The striking success of The Sea-Gull at the 
Art Theatre was the real birthday of the new theatre, the new actor and the new pro- 
ducer. That was why The Sea-Guil became the theatre’s emblem, always to remain 
on its curtain. ... 

The lights go out, and the curtain is parted. The big sunlit chamber with columns, 
representing the interior of the former residence of Chekhov’s General Prosorov is 
framed in grey fabric with sea-gulls. The sea-gulls are meant to emphasize that this 
new version of The Three Sisters, which the Moscow Art Theatre first staged almost 
forty years ago, is built upon the glorious traditions of the young Moscow Art Theatre. 


“PEOPLE DINE, AND MEANWHILE....” 


Glancing at the stage we gain new insight into Chekhov's words: ‘people dine, and 
while they eat their fortunes are made and their lives broken.” 

It is the birthday of Irina, the younger sister. The month is May. It is springtime. The 
heart rejoices, it yearns for happiness and love. Guests gather. A regiment is billeted 
in town, and many fine people have come to the house. They speak about everything 
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under the sun—the joy of labour, the future, what life will be like “two or three hundred 
years hence,” the forthcoming trip of the sisters to Moscow. There does not seem to 
be any connection between the things they say. They jump from one subject to another. 


“A green oak by the sea-shore,”’ suddenly exclaims the beautiful Masha, recalling 
a line from Pushkin. Interrupting the conversation, old doctor Chebutykin writes out 
a hair tonic. Then, all of a sudden, all talk stops and the gathering listens to the hum 
of the spinning-top which an army officer gave Irina as a birthday present. The charm- 
ing little Natasha joins the gathering in her pink dress with the green sash round her 
waist, and Andrei, brother of the three sisters, proposes to her. That is all, in the first act. 

But when seen at the Art Theatre the idea invested by Chekhov in this seemingly 
unorganized chronicle emerges whole and comprehensive. ‘A yearning for better 
life,” as Nemirovich-Danchenko, the producer, summed up the play, is evident behind 
every little phrase, every little touch; it is in Masha’s line of Pushkin, in the comic 
phrase of the doctor, and in the melodious hum of the top. 

Years pass. The enterprising Natasha, now Andrei’s wife, has ruined his life and 
laid fast hold of the nice little home. A grasping, embattled force of petty bourgeois 
banality and egoism, which Chekhov attacks fiercely despite all his seeming sentimen- 
tality and softness, is brutally alive in this little “‘bristly animal,” as her husband de- 
scribes her at the close of the play. 

The finale of the third act is superb. There had been a fire in town, and everyone 
was exhausted. The grey light of dawn peeps into the windows. The weariness of a 
sleepless night is subtly conveyed by the actors. You feel that the producer has worked 
very hard to achieve this “physical state” (a term used by Nemirovich-Danchenko) of 
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tiredness. Irina and her elder sister, Olga, crawl into bed behind a screen. You get 
the feeling that this is not a theatre at all, that you are getting a glimpse of somebody's 
life in the early hours of the morning. But before they fall asleep, their brother Andrei 
walks up to the screen. Once he had given great promise, played the violin and dreamed 
of a professorship. Now he is a member of the Zemstvo, whose chairman is his wife's 
lover. He has fallen low, and spends nights at a card table. He is a broken man. He keeps 
telling his sisters stubbornly, as if to convince himself, how good his wife is, and how 
unjust people are to her. Then, suddenly, tears choke him. He interrupts his mono- 
logue. ‘Dear sisters, don't believe what | say, don't believe it,” he cries out, mourning 
his ruined life, 

This is just like Chekhov. His every character, to use Nemirovich-Danchenko’s ex- 
pression, “holds something untold, a hidden drama, a hidden dream, hidden anguish, 
an entire untold life. Somewhere, suddenly, in a phrase or scene, it comes to the sur- 
face, causing that truly artistic sense of satisfaction which makes up the theatre....” 

Between acts we again go up to the museum to see the show-case dedicated to the 
premiére of The Three Sisters in 1901. “The Three Sisters are splendid,’ wrote Gorky 
on that occasion, “‘it is music, not play.” In those days Muscovites did not say they were 
going to the theatre to see The Three Sisters. They said they were “‘going to call on the 
Prosorov sisters.” And no wonder. The Art Theatre actor-intellectual was himself in 
that day something of a Chekhoy character, “We all, in point of fact, were Chekhoy- 
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ists,’ Nemirovich recalled. That explains why Simov’s settings reproduce the atmos- 
phere in such great detail, and why the 1901 production, as Nemirovich notes, contained 
what was rather a subconscious perception of Chekhov than a comprehensive penetra- 
tion in the idea of his drama. 


CHEKHOV OPTIMISM 


The 1940 performance was quite different. The “yearning for better life’? gave it a 
deep-rooted touch of optimism in the eyes of the Soviet people, who had achieved 
this better life. 

The final act is a genuine pearl of Russian theatrical art. It culminates the life story 
told in the play. While people were busy dining their lives were shattered. The regi- 
ment leaves the town. With it goes the clean, kind and luckless Colonel Vershinin whom 
Masha loves; some time previously the dreamy Baron Tuzenbakh, who was to marry 
Irina, is killed in a stupid duel. Olga, the schoolmistress, the eldest of the three sisters, 
is also doomed to celibacy. 

lrina (A. Stepanova) slumps wearily on a bench and clings to it for fear of falling. 
Olga (K. Yelanskaya) and Masha (A. Tarasova) lean against the white birches behind 
her. Their eyes are dimmed with tears, real human tears. The regimental band plays 
a martial tune. The sisters listen, their eyes following the soldiers marching offstage, 
and gradually, through their tears and grief, come words of courage and faith. They 
are nothing like an actor’s monologue, nothing like the usual monologue before the 
drop of the curtain. They are a genuine, inner effort to subdue the anguish, to make a 
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show of courage; they are real poetry, in which Chekhov merges with Shakespeare, 
in which the profoundly real blends with ihe romantic. ‘With time...” says Yelanskaya 
(Olga) devoutly, “our sufferings will turn into joy for those who come after us; there 
will be peace and happiness upon earth, and those who live now will be remembered 
kindly, and blessed.... We shall live!” The music dies down gradually. The curtain 
descends. 


THE SECRET OF INSPIRATION 


The young actors of the company are trained at the Art Theatre’s own studio school. 
The school teaches fundamentals of the Stanislavsky method. The various classes are 
experimenially developing it under the guidance of Stanislavsky’s close associate, 
producer Mikhail Kedrov. 

Stanislavsky’s stagecraft, better known as his famous system, is not a coinage of his 
brain. The producer discovered his laws of stagecraft after a close study of the work of 
ihe greatest actors of his time—Yermolova, Sadovsky, Lensky, Chaliapin, Salvini, and 
Duse. Stanislavsky wondered what inspired them. How could they act the same pari 
a hundred times over with equal depth of feeling and truth? 

Why are they always in that happy state of creative uplift in which, consciously 
and yet effortlessly, ihey live by the laws of life itself, by the laws of nature? Stanis- 
lavsky wondered if there was a way for the average actor, and not the genius alone, 
such as Yermotova and Salvini, to summon up this condition each night at seven-thirty 
and act well, if not excellently. 

A great actor on the stage is like a living being with all his passions and individual 
Iraits. Could the passion be aroused? Stanislavsky studied the problem from every 
possible angle. At first he was impalieni and thought that feeling and character could 
be reproduced by direct approach. Then he found that this was not the case. The moment 
he required feeling from an actor it slipped out of reach like a frightened bird. The 
moment the actor tried to convey the character he lapsed into mimicry, into mere 
acting, instead of living his part like the big actors. Then for many years, until the last 
ten years of his life, Stanislavsky thought that he had found the ‘‘magic key.” It was the 
aclor’s will. And it did work miracles on the stage. All our life is, after all, a continuous 
succession of big and small desires—from the desire to be an actor, athlete or politi- 
cian to the desire to have a smoke. Stanislavsky called the desires that affected the biog- 
raphy ‘‘superiasks of the role,” and ihe way fhe hero worked to achieve this ‘‘super- 
fask,” its “through action.” 

All the small tasks in the part were ihreaded like beads on a string on this through 
action. While working to achieve his desire the actor spontaneously worked up an emo- 
tion. Desires and Ihe means of achieving them added up to produce the character. 
There was but one heel of Achilles in his constructive method: the actor’s will was 
often indolent and impassive. ‘You want to win this woman,” the producer would say 
lo him, ‘that is your scenic task!” ‘‘But | don’t,” the actor’s lazy will replied. The pro- 
ducer would tease and allure the acior’s imagination, but the latter’s impassive will 
would refuse to yield. 

Eventually, Slanislavsky found a new and more effective way of rousing living emo- 
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tions and thoughts on the stage. His new key, which he found in Soviet limes, was the 
deed. There is no need to coax ihe actor. He must only perform some very simple 
physical act, an elementary act as Stanislavsky qualified it. That roused his imagi- 
nation. He required the producer to tell him more and more about his part, to explain 
his behaviour. The rest was accomplished during the rehearsals. A man’s character is 
evidenced by everything he does and how he does il. 

The essential thing is to bring out the objective events in a play, to define everybody’s 
behaviour in ihese events and to organize this behaviour on the siage. The idea of the 
play must be dominant all this time in the producer’s mind, and must determine his 
choice of stage actions. This, in a nutshell, was his ‘‘method of physical action’’—the 
ultimate in Stanislavsky’s system. 

Stanislavsky was a tireless explorer, a lireless pathfinder in art. He hated dogma, 
boldly discarded his own discoveries and sel out happily in search of new truths. 


STANISLAVSKY’S LAST REHEARSAL 


| had the privilege of attending the last rehearsal of this master producer. A month 
later he was gone. He rehearsed with the young actors of his studio in his house in 
Leontyevsky Lane, which now bears his name. We were all startled by his appearance. 
He came down from his bedroom looking wan and weary. But after a few hours of 
rehearsing he was his old self again—handsome, elegant and full of life. 

For six hours he worked with his pupils on sketches, teaching them to do simple 
things with the precision and fidelity of real life; he heard them recite prose and poetry, 
and urged them to create visual scenes of all that the author said. He called it creating 
“cinema visions,” lacking which the actor should nol venture to convey the word of 
a writer to his audience. The writer, he said, clearly visualized what he wrote. 

After this Stanislavsky rehearsed a scene from Hamlet. He was as happy as a child 
fo see even a irace of human truth on the stage, and railed at theatrical fakery and 
falsehood. While rehearsing Shakespeare he spoke about the masterly iechnique Ihe 
author required of the actor; he spoke about the sculptural perfection of Ihe word and the 
eloquence of gesture, citing the remarkable pantomime of Mei Lan-fang, the Chinese acior. 

In conclusion, Stanislavsky read Famusov’s monologue from Griboyedov’s Wit Works 
Woe, which was veritably a visual lesson of scenic virtuosily. 

“| don't want to die,” he said emphalically before leaving, ‘‘l feel that | am only 
beginning 10 understand things in the theatre, that | am only at the beginning of my road.” 
This came from the man who created a system, who founded the Art Theatre, the director 
of many theatres, a theatrical sage who, one would think, had learned everyihing 
there was to learn. 

At his studio, Mikhail Kedrov teaches his aclors to regard Stanislavsky’s system as 
a road along which each, to the extent of his abilities, must seek his goal. Kedrov him- 
self completed the experimental work which Stanislavsky had begun on Moliére’s 
Tariuffe. Continuing the investigation, he staged Prospecting by Alexander Kron, a 
Soviet playwright, and Lev Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment, both being among the 
Art Theatre’s best produclions in recent years. 
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MASTER ACTORS AS STUDENTS 


Stanislavsky’s latest discoveries contain so much that is interesting, new and unusual, 
that many of Kedrov’s colleagues from other theatres come to study under him. At 
the Moscow Actors’ Club for the past two years some of the best-known actors have 
been attending a class run by Kedrov. Af a time when some indulge in theoretical 
debates about the expediency of the new method, others are trying it out on themselves. 


ART THEATRE’S STUDIO 


After a four-year course at the theatre’s studio some of its students join the company, 
while the remainder go to other theatres. Kozakov, for instance, appeared in Okhlop- 
kov'’s production of Hamlet soon after leaving the Art Theatre’s studio. One recent 
graduate, Oleg Yefremov, a young actor and director, has set up a theatre-studio of 
his own, known as ‘‘Sovremennik” (Contemporary), where he hopes to elaborate his 
theatrical views. 


At the Art Theatre studio stress is laid on acting. First-year students are taught mute 
improvization. They select situations in which silence is both natural and necessary. 
Second-year students rehearse scenes from a wide range of playwrights, including 
Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky, Lope de Vega and contemporary Soviet dramatists. 

Some maintain that Stanislavsky’s system cannot be applied to romantic plays. But 
the practice of our theatre has knocked the ground from under this erroneous conten- 
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tion. The studio continues its experiments, applying the system to the most theatrical 
and conventional of dramas. The great variety helps also to determine the individual- 
ities of the future actors. 

Third-year students begin work on a graduation play under the skilled guidance of 
the actors of the Art Theatre. 

Apart from stagecraft students are instructed in a number of other subjects. Let us 
glance into some of the classes. In one there is a lecture on the history of arts, in anoth- 
er the history of philosophy, in a third students are taught fencing, and in a fourth the 
grand-daughter of Decembrist Volkonsky is teaching students the ‘‘good manners” 
necessary in courtly parts. The bell announces a recess. Then come classes in dancing, 
enunciation, singing, music, sports, and make-up. 

All these subjects are interlinked. Fencing is not pure fencing, it is stage scenes of 
fencing which require practice in the use of the rapier. Good manners are not taught 
for their own sake; the actor must know how to play in a ball scene, etc. There is, 
however, one other subject which Stanislavsky considered to be of paramount impor- 
tance to the theatre—a subject which is not taught, but inculcated every hour of the 
day, at every lesson. This subject is ethics, the science of how to live and work with the 
company, how to blend one’s own artistic ambitions with the higher interests of the whole, 
with the interests of the theatre and with those of the society which art is designed to serve. 

Classes are over for the day. In the evening studies will resume, but some of the senior 
students will be engaged on the stage of the theatre by way of practice. 


BACK AT THE THEATRE 


Should my reader wish to delve deeper into the history of the Art Theatre he will 
find a good many books which will fell him how this theatre has always been keenly 
aware of the requirements of the times, how it has tirelessly propagated the works of 
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world drama, how it staged some thirty foreign classics, fifty Russian classical dramas 
and more than thirty Soviet plays. They will tell him how the theatre arrived at its own 
theatrical idiom for the harrowing, passionate tragedies of Dostoyevsky, the profound 
social dramas of Tolstoi, the subtle dramatic sketches of Turgenev, the sparkling come- 
dies of Beaumarchais and the symbolic Scandinavian poems of !bsen. 


NAMED AFTER MAXIM GORKY 


The Art Theatre bears the name of Maxim Gorky. But it was far from easy for its 
company to revert from the subtle, neurotic characters of Chekhov to the manly and 
grim world of struggle portrayed by the bard of proletarian Russia. In Gorky’s first 
play, The Petty Bourgeois, staged in 1902, the Art Theatre failed to capture the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Yet its leading character, engine-driver Nil, proclaimed to all Russia: 
“Rights aren’t given, they’re taken.’ Having staged Gorky’s play, the Art Theatre found 
itself in the midst of the fray. Mounted gendarmes patrolled the streets round the theatre 
on the night of Gorky’s premiére. Instead of ushers, police officers in frock coats checked 
the tickets. “One would think,” Stanislavsky recalled, “that this was not a dress rehearsal, 
but the eve of a pitched battle.” 

Before the Revolution this happened every time Gorky’s plays were staged. The 
Art Theatre Museum has a photograph of Gorky’s Children of the Sun, which the theatre 
produced in 1905, the time of the first Russian revolution. That night an attack of mon- 
archist rabble-rousers was expected on the theatre. And when in the fourth act a mob 
fell upon Kachalov who was playing the scientist Protasov, in the “cholera riot” 
scene, the audience thought that the attack had begun. The excitement did not abate 
until Kachalov rose to his feet and re-assured everybody that he was unharmed. 
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“HOW PROUD THE WORD 
RINGS—MAN!” 


But of all the Gorky plays produced 
by the Art Theatre the greatest success 
fell to The Lower Depths, in which 
Gorky portrays the misery of the doss- 
house and calls for the elimination of 
the social system which dooms people 
to degradation. ‘How marvellous is 
Man! How proud the word rings— 
MAN!” This line from the play became 
one of the most popular slogans of 
young revolutionary Russia. 

The play was presented at the Art 
Theatre more than 1,400 times. It was 
a world-wide success. 

When working on the play Stanis- 
lavsky, scene painter Simov and jour- 
nalist Gilyarovsky went to a flophouse 
in the sinister Khitrov Market in 
Moscow. These “field expeditions” were 
a standing tradition with the Art 
Theatre. The things Stanislavsky saw 
there were nothing short of Dante’s 
Inferno. “Freedom at all costs!” he 
wrote on his copy of the play. This free- 
dom came with the Revolution. ‘The 
founder and organizer of the socio- 
political line of our theatre was Maxim 
Gorky,” wrote Stanislavsky in his book 
My Life in Art. The magnificent play 
Enemies, produced in the thirties raised 
this line to a new peak. That is why 
Gorky’s name is inseparably associated 
with the history of the Art Theatre. 


V. Kachalov as the baron (The Lower Depths) 


THE KREMLIN CHIMES 


Let us attend Nikolai Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes, one of the best Soviet productions of 
the Art Theatre. It depicts the birth of the new Russia, the Russia of Lenin. 


The initial rendering of the play was made by Nemirovich-Danchenko during the 
war, and the second in 1956 by Maria Knebel and losif Rayevsky. The scenery is by 
Vladimir Dmitriyev. 
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SCENE I: HAMLET SELLS 
MATCHES 


Scene |. Spring of 1920. Iverskaya 
Chapel near Red Square in Moscow. In the 
street, feverish activity. The theatre and 
the playwright reproduce the stark truth 
of the time. The Civil War is over. Industry, 
communications and commerce are in a 
state of collapse. They must be built from 
scratch. Money has lost all value. Prices 
are up in the millions. 

With its traditional penchant for spectac- 
ular mass scenes, the Art Theatre pre- 
sents a gaudy mob of profiteers exchanging 
cereals for crosses, gold rubles for dollars, 
and obscene books for butter—all this 
against the setting of lverskaya Chapel, to 
the monotonous strains of a church chorale 
which, as it were, sounds the knell of a 
parting, senile world. In the thick of this 
motley mob of profiteers disguised in 
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shabby greatcoats, towers the figure of a grey-haired man in a black overcoat and 
a soft black felt hat. He holds a tray of match-boxes. Monotonously, with a kind 
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of suppressed bitterness, he chants one and the same phrase: “Matches, pre-war 
matches.” His eyes are brimming with tears. It is Zabelin, an eminent Russian engineer. 
He is convinced that the Revolution is leading Russia to wrack and ruin. The Kremlin 
chimes, the chief timekeeper of the country, stare at him as an evil omen. They have 
stopped. Having lost touch with the times, this Russian Hamlet—a prominent scientist— 
could think of no better way to protest against the Revolution than to mingle with the 
scum and sell matches. 


Boris Livanov, who plays Zabelin, conveys his complex emotions splendidly. Zabelin 
is ashamed of his tray, he despises his new ‘‘colleagues,” but his grief and anger for his 
“desecrated” Russia is so overwhelmingly great that he thinks there is no other way. 
To top it all his daughter, his beloved Masha, just walked into Hotel Metropole with a 
sailor. The world is tumbling about his ears, and he derives a kind of bitter satisfaction 
from his degradation. “Matches, pre-war matches,” he chants. In the Metropole scene, 
which follows, we see a very touching, upright and so far hopeless fove of seaman 
Rybakov for Masha, after which, together with the enamoured Rybakov, we find our- 
selves in a wood, where Lenin has come to hunt. Rybakov accompanies him. Around 
a camp-fire sit the peasant gamekeeper (D. Shutov) and the village bel!-ringer 
(V. Toporkov). 
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LENIN ON THE STAGE! 


A typically Art Theatre atmosphere prevails in this scene. It is night. The dim light 
from the camp-fire falls on the two companions. Lenin is not on the stage, he is some- 
where deep in the forest, near the lake. An owl screeches monotonously. Rybakov wan- 
ders about moodily. A brook murmurs softly beneath the snow. The bell-ringer and the 
huntsman sit by the fire sipping cheap carrot tea, and talk enthusiastically about Lenin. 
The scene is imbued with a physical sense of Lenin’s nearness. He is near by, will soon 
approach the fire, help himself to the carrot tea, and join in the conversation. We hear 
the crackling of dry twigs and his approaching footsteps. The silence of anticipation is 
very tense. Then the curtain drops. The Art Theatre’s genius for creating a poetic atmos- 
phere is amazing. And the decisive elements are not the screeching of the owl, not the 
crackling twigs, nor the rippling brook, but above all a genuine feeling of human 
behaviour. 


The next scene takes us to the log-cabin of gamekeeper Chudnov, where we finally see 
Lenin. He is played by Boris Smirnov. The actor’s work on the part is one of the most 
striking artistic achievements in recent years. We see him in a black karakul hat entering 
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the log-cabin out of the cold, and recognize him at once: yes, that is Lenin. There is not 
the external likeness alone, for that has long ceased to be a problem for our theatre. 
There is also the inner essence of Lenin’s character, the embodiment of his genius in the 
stage image. We see Lenin arguing with Styopka, the gamekeeper’s son, whether he 
really resembles Lenin. Smirnov has such a mischievous, shrewd Lenin eye, he displays 
such buoyant vigour that even before he discards his hat and finally convinces Styopka, 
the spectator is fully aware of the semblance. Smirnov is human and simple in the scene. 
He is sincerely annoyed with his hard hunting luck; he ‘“‘envies”’ Rybakov’s good bag, and 
shakes with laughter contagiously at things that seem funny to him. The joy and vigour of 
Lenin who, despite the great difficulties of the early years, is brimming with delight at the 
triumph of the Revolution, is the fundamental feature of Lenin’s image created by Smirnov. 

In the next scene we see Lenin on the embankment by the Kremlin wall. This is one of 
the best scenes in the play. It is night. Beyond the familiar outlines of the wall, in the 
moonlight, rise the cathedrals and the white belfry of lvan the Great. On a bench sits 
the sailor, thinking of his beloved. Suddenly Lenin appears. He, too, is taking a walk 
and dreaming on this moonlit night. The power of Lenin’s dreams is the guiding idea, 
which prompted the writing and production of the play. Just think of it! Russia in the 
Shadows, wrote Herbert Wells after a visit to our country. There is no fuel, no communi- 
cations. In the villages people still burn splint-wood. Meanwhile, Lenin plans a grand 
electrification project. But Lenin’s dreams were real. He knew the resources of his 
country and its people. Here, on the embankment, he ran into a gang of tramway 
workers checking the rails. He questioned them eagerly about their lives. How atten- 
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tively he listened to them, how profoundly he talked! How keen and ardent he was! 
Therein lies his strength. 

There is a recorded rehearsal of the scene with the first performer of Lenin, Gribov. 
Here is what Nemirovich-Danchenko, who was then manager of the theatre, said to 
the actor: “How does he talk with the workers? Does he do it in an off-hand leisurely 
way? That does not satisfy me. But how to reveal that inner fire of his? He is gripped by 
an idea, it inspires and fires him on. He conveys his thoughts to the workers temperamen- 
tally and not off-hand. Every phrase strikes like a hammer—no, not like a hammer; 
it flashes like lightning! | want to see lightning in his eyes and voice. Fiery thinking is 
what makes a leader.” 

The tramway workers scene is followed by an amusing episode with an old beggar- 
woman. Unaware of her companion’s identity, she abuses Lenin for “ruining Russia.” 
Lenin is curious, and more than curious: he is intolerant of beggary. The encounter 
with the beggar-woman fires Lenin. He is again engrossed in his dreams. Smirnov is 
very good in the scene. Quietly and softly, but with deep feeling, he tells the sailor of his 
great dream: Russia will have all the electricity it wants! 


LIGHT OVER RUSSIA 


Lenin’s study in the Kremlin is a small, bright, modestly-furnished room. The walls 
are lined with book-cases. A white stove, a map, a writing desk and leather armchairs 
make up its furnishings. Engineer Zabelin has been invited to the Kremlin. In a previous 
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scene we saw his family parting with him: they were all sure that he would be arrested, 
that the Bolsheviks were “‘taking’’ him for good. Holding the bundle his wife had forced 
on him, the embarrassed Zabelin (Livanov) enters Lenin’s room. Lenin (Smirnov) is 
impetuous, quick and aggressive. “Sabotage or work?” he fires at Zabelin. He inspires 
Zabelin with his projects, bewilders him with his confidence, smites him with his irony, 
ridiculing his ‘pre-war matches.” Zabelin is thunderstruck—he is wanted, he is no more 


the “Hamlet of !verskaya Chapel,” he is again an engineer! Still unable to grasp the 
event he goes home. Lenin's next visitor is a Jewish watch-maker, played with great 
lyricism and humour by Boris Petker. Like Zabelin he, too, is astounded by Lenin's 
request. He is asked to restore the “main clock of the state.” The Kremlin chimes must 
again ring over Moscow. 
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Nikolai Pogodin’s Third Pathetic at the Art Theatre. The scene “In Gorki,”’ where Lenin con- 
valesced. Lenin is played by P. Smirnov. 

For his cycle of plays about Lenin Nikolai Pogodin has been awarded the 1958 Lenin prize. 
P. Smirnov was awarded the same prize for his rendering of Lenin's part. 
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At home Zabelin finds frightened guests waiting for him. This episode presents a gallery 
of small satirical masterpieces. Boris Livanov shows how his hero undergoes a change of 
mind. This proud, stern, honest man realizes how wrong he has been. ‘‘I have jusi seen 
a man of genius in the Kremlin,” he tells his daughter emotionally. 

The final scene takes us back fo Lenin's study where plans are being checked for the 
future electrificalion of Russia. In the midst of this work sound the Kremlin chimes. They 
play the {nternationale. They live, they exist as all Lenin’s dreams and projects live 
and exist. 

The performance is over. | leave the theatre, and soon come to Red Square. The face 
of ihe clock on the Kremlin iower is brighlly illumined. The clock strikes midnight. 
Afler the final siroke | hear ihe Kremlin chimes, and think of Lenin, of his immortality. 


MOSCOW AT SEVEN-THIRTY 


best productions. It is in the Kremlin. The Kremlin Theater is one of 
the finest and most modern theatre houses in the Soviei capital. There 
are opera and ballet theaires. Five perform for juvenile audiences. 
One is a light opera theatre. There is the Gypsy Romain Theatre and the Variety Theatre, 
which fealures large revues with top varicty performers. The other Moscow theatres 


WHERE TO GO? 
very nighl at seven-thirly aboul thirty thousand come lo Moscow's 
thirty theatres. There is a theatre in Moscow which features the country’s 
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are ‘“‘legilimate’”’ drama theatres of varying theatrical ‘‘age,” varying creative technique, 
popularity and stagecraft. Much as in Wells’s fantastic time machine, the theatre-goer 
can make a fascinating trip into the distant past or the dimly discernible future. He can 
see an ancient Indian or Chinese tragedy, which date back to the first or second century 
B.C., or book seats at, say, the Theatre of Satire for Vladimir Mayakovsky's Bedbug, an 
“extravaganza” which projects into the year two-thousand-and-something. 

If the historical plays running in the Moscow theatres were put end to end chronolog- 
ically, this would yield a comprehensive history of the Soviet state from the illustrious 
days of the Civil War to our time. 

The Moscow theatres also offer a glimpse into theatrical history. Ostrovsky’s comedy, 
Warm Heart and Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, for instance, are running today in just 
Ihe same shape and form as they were first produced at ihe Art Theatre by Konstantin 
Stanislavsky dozens of years ago. 

Nikolai Okhlopkov has revived his Aristocrats—a play about labour camps by 
Nikolai Pogodin, first produced more than twenty years ago. In this vivid presentation 
all the house is a stage and the audience is met with a shower of confetti. Contempor- 
ary characters are attended by servants of the proscenium just as in a comedy of Italian 
masks. The sea is a piece of canvas “‘agitated”’ by actors who stand in full view on the 
boards; and a violinist leaves the pit to minister to the hero’s emotions on the stage. 
Now, as before, this pageant revival gives cause for heated discussions about the paths 
of the modern theatre. 


MEN AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


But however interesting and instructive the past may be, the theatre has always lived 
by the present. That is why we rebuke our playwrights for writing too little about our 
own day, and for not always being at their best when they do. Five or six deserving 
modern plays appear every year, but the theatres are many, and each wants to put on 
two or three such plays in a season. Today the number of good plays is growing per- 
ceptibly. Ever more frequently theatre-goers make the acquaintance of contemporary 
stage characters, who, much as they themselves, tackle the complicated problems of 
life, work, family, and love, who suffer mental and spiritual anguish, and who find 
novel ways out of their predicaments. 

Here are a few of the problems picked at random: 

An airman loses both his legs in combat. Ahead of him he sees a dreary succession 
of blank, futile days filled with grief, despair and solitude. But a real man never surren- 
ders to fate. Airman Meresyev, hero of Boris Polevoi’s book, A Story about a Real Man, 
who has stepped out of the book on to the stage of the Soviet Army Theatre, fights 
bitterly for the right to fly again. At the price of a supreme effort, assisted by many kindly 
people, he wins out. The plot is taken from true life. Airman Maresyev, who lost boih 
his legs in the war, is an airman to this day. Often he appears as a member of the Soviet 
delegation at international congresses dedicated to the cause of peace. 

But here is an entirely different problem, and an entirely different character—a gifted 
young doctor, Alexander Vedernikov. He thinks that nothing is barred to him by virtue 
of his great talent, that he can achieve whatever he wants all on his own. He tackles 
medical research wiih slubborn fanaticism, plunging single-handed into spheres which 
are within reach only to people working jointly. He abandons his wife and takes up 
with his friend’s girl. He forsakes his moiher and repents belatedly, on the day of her death. 
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Moscow theatres feature 
an ancient Indian epos 
(White Lotus at the Pushkin 
Theatre, directed by |. 
Tumanoy) .... 


And a play about ancient 
China (Kuo Mo-jo’s trag- 
edy Chu Yuan, Yermo- 
lova Theatre, directed by 
V. Komissarzhevsky) .... 


And Maeterlinck’s faery 
Blue Bird, produced by 
Stanislavsky exactly 50 
years ago and performed 
more than 1,000 times at 
the Art Theatre 


But however fascinating 
the trip into the past, the 
theatre always thrives on 
the present. Here is a 
scene from Victor Rozov's 
Good Luck, directed by 
A. Efros at the Central 
Children’s Theatre. Oleg 
Yefremov (third from left), 
who plays Alexei, recently 
founded a new studio- 
theatre of young actors, 
the Souvemennik 


A. Arbuzov’s Years of 
Wandering, a Komsomol 
Theatre production, was 
directed by S, Giatsintova 
and V. Solovyov 


Lev Sverdiin, centre, one 
of the major lights of the 
Soviet stage, in A. Stein’s 
Case History at the Maya- 
kovsky Theatre (directed 
by Y. Zotova) 


But does everyone turn away from him in disgust? 

No, the sense of fellowship is strong in the Soviet people. He may have drifled away 
from them in his errant individualism, but they seek to help him out of his dilemma. 

In the war Alexander Vedernikov’s eyes are opened to a simple truth. He grasps 
the fact that the chap who survives must do the work of two. A sense of duty stirs in him 
to his time, his friends, his country. But Alexei Arbuzov, author of the controversial 
Years of Wandering, leaves Vedernikov on the threshold of spiritual convalescence, the 
threshold of hope. A profound, lively interest in the fate of man is, we daresay, the 
most salient feature of our best psychological dramas. 

Here is another one. Wriler Victor Rozov called it Good Luck. It is what we say to 
people when they set out on something big and worthwhile, and, roughly, it means 
“Godspeed.” The writer says it to his youthful heroes, who step into the world after 
leaving school. Youth is the golden season of life. But it is also the time when the young 
man picks his life's work, when he experiences his first love, when he confronts the 
severe tests which make, or break, his characier. Be honest, be bold when choosing 
your path, the playwright says to his hero, do not bargain with your conscience, admit 
of no compromise. That is the only road to happiness, the happiness of batile. 

The Road You Follow or In Search of Happiness is a new play by Victor Rozov, who 
again iackles the burning problem of how man must live his life. 

“What is happiness, where and how should we look for it?”’ Will it not come spon- 
taneously if you surround yourself wilh nice and costly things, if you forego ihe Quix- 
otic illusions of youth and learn to live, subordinating your desires to praciical wisdom? 

“No,” replies Victor Rozov's play emphatically. 

lls heroes turn their backs on Ihese seductive temptations. The husband snubs these 
“ideals"’ of his wife, and ihe son turns down ihe cynical philosophy of his father. As in 
Good Luck, the dramatist again inviles the play-goer 1o follow him along the thorny but 
honest path, which alone wil! bring him joy and happiness. 

The same ethical problem is dealt with in Leonid Leonov’s talented play, The Golden 
Carriage, which has been produced by the Mcscow Art Theatre. 

“Come for me in a golden carriage,” girls of wealthy parents used to say when 
rejecting a poor suitor. 

The Golden Carriage personifies joy achieved without effort; it will drive up to your 
doorway of its own. Such happiness leads to cowardice, desertion and treachery. The 
heroine, Maria Shchelkanova, a modest Russian small-ilown woman, rejects such 
happiness. Academician Kireyev, whom she once loved, comes for her in a ‘‘golden 
carriage,’ but she does not go with him, realizing that all he wants of life is ease and 
pleasure. Her daughter Marka also forsakes the ‘‘golden carriage” that is offered her; 
she joins hands with an ex-soldier blinded during the war, who had not given up hope 
and faith in the future. 

Like Meresyev and Pavel Korchagin, the courageous hero of Leonov’s play wins 
happiness for himself, his beloved, and his people. 

Happiness is a word man never tires to probe, interpreting it to fit his own life. 
Comes love, and man says he is happy. But what if he is not free, if he has a family? 
At one time our stage solved these problems quite simply: the husband usually left his 
wife, a good woman, to go to anolher woman, a bad one, discovered his mistake, 
and retraced his steps. Bul what to do if the other woman is also someone deserving 
of his love? And what to do if she, too, is married to another, a good man? 

Samuil Alyoshin’s Alone, presented by Ihe Vakhtangov Theatre, atiempts to reply to 
these questions. 
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Galina Nikolayeva’s new novel Battle Along the Road, won considerable reader in- 
terest. Today, the characters of this novel are presented on the stage of. the Mossoviet 
Theatre in a play directed by Yury Zavadsky and A. Shaps. 

The hero of the play, engineer Bakhirev, is appointed chief engineer to one of the 
country’s big factories. He was invited there by the factory director Valgan, known 
to be an efficient and capable manager. 

Yet gradually, day after day, a struggle ensues between these two men, under the 
surface at first and then openly. 

Two world outlooks come to grips, two incompatible characters. There is a spirit 
of genuine creative unrest, a thirst for searching and a dream of the country’s technical 
progress in the modest and taciturn Bakhirev. In the brilliant Valgan there is a passion 
for private success, an avid passion for good living and irresponsible hoodwinking. 

Bakhirev makes numerous mistakes, for in his battle he is long alone. But people 
and the state come to his aid, and they win this ‘“‘baitle along the road.” 

Bakhirev’s “difficult” love affair, which Galina Nikolayeva portrayed very truth- 
fully in her novel, makes the play still more comprehensible and human. 

In the new plays, already written and now in rehearsal, the range of problems is 
growing wider, and they are being tackled more boldly, deeply and broadly. 


CLASSICS ON THE STAGE 


Classics are highly popular in Moscow, and almost all Maxim Gorky’s plays, for 
instance, have been produced. Gorky called literature, including dramaturgy, “the 
science of man.” His own “science of man’’ stood out for its penetrating social analysis, 
for its fearless, veracious insight into the complex world of human emotion. The fact 
that our theatres have taken a ‘complete course” in Gorky’s science has in many ways 
sharpened their eyesight, their ability to portray the most contradictory, the most com- 
plex destinies on the stage. 

Alongside his plays, the theatres also feature adaptations of Gorky’s famous novels. 
An adaptation of his Foma Gordeyev, producer Ruben Simonov, is a big success at the 
Vakhtangov Theatre. As his Yegor Bulychov and Others, the play depicts an individual's 
revolt against the morals of his own class. Gordeyev’s father—the founder of a merchant 
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Russian merchantdom 
an adaptation of Ma 
Gorky’s novel Foma ( 
deyev 


lor Ruben Simonov 
e Vakhtangov 

re presents a scath- 
icture of the old 


dynasty—is played by Andrei Abrikosov, a prominent actor, and Abrikosov's son, 
Grigory, plays the part of the rebellious Gordeyev. The production is treated by Simonov 
in the manner of the famous Russian painter, Serov, with profound irony, elegance 
and emotional appeal. He makes generous use of heart-felt Volga and Gypsy songs, 
and this adds to its winning charm. 

Of the recent newly-produced Chekhov plays Ivanov has been the most prominent, 
alongside the “younger” version of Three Sisters. In it actor Smirnov has revised the 
traditional interpretation of lvanov and created the image of an honest Russian intellec- 
tual crushed by his environment in old Russia. 

A number of theatres has lately turned to Turgenev’s plays, which have been few 
in previous years. 

Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment by director Kedrov, is a refreshing rendering of this out- 
standing comedy about muzhiks whosearch for truth, and the gentry who wallowin wealth. 

The Maly Theatre recently staged one of the greatest Russian tragedies—Tolstoi’s 
Power of Darkness. 

Dostoyevsky, long neglected by our theatres, is back on the stage. The past unpopular- 
ity of this great and pitiless master may be explained by some reactionary facets of his 
work which obscured for a time the force of his realistic genius. 

At present many Moscow theatres are working on adaptations of his novels. We 
have already seen Rodion Raskolnikov, Sonya Marmeladova, Prince Myshkin, the heroes 
of The Gambler and Stepanchikovo Village and many of Dostoyevsky’s other tragic characters. 

Moscow theatres also feature plays dedicated to the lives of eminent Russian writers, 
Actor Vsevolod Yakut created a remarkably vivid image of our favourite poet in Andrei 
Globa’s drama, Pushkin, One day, when the country's most prominent students of 
Pushkin gathered in his former house along the Moika in Leningrad, where the poet 
lived, wrote and died, they acclaimed Yakut’s Pushkin as the Pushkin they had always 
pictured to themselves. True, some critics took a different view, accusing the actor of 
excessive temperament. 

Griboyedov, the author of the celebrated play, Wit Works Woe, by actor Levinson, 
was featured on the Moscow stage (Griboyedov, Stanislavsky Theatre) and Lermontov, 
the celebrated poet, by actor Mikhailov, in the Moscow Art Theatre (Lermontov by 
B. Lavrenyov). 
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SHAKESPEARE IN MOSCOW 


Our theatres have a profound love for the immortal plays of 
Shakespeare. The best modern productions of Shakespeare have a 
prominent place in the history of the Moscow stage. Those who were 
privileged to see them will never forget the Othello by Ostuzhev in 
the Maly Theatre and Mordvinov's Othello in the Mossoviet Theatre, 
nor the tragic philosopher King Lear, by Solomon Mikhoels, nor yet 
his faithful Fool, by Zuskin. The Taming of the Shrew, by producer Alexei 
Popoy, will forever remain in our memories for its magnificent blend of 
propriety and theatrical effect, and so will the romantic, fancy-woven 
and yet realistic As You Like It by producers Khmelyov and Knebel, and 
Much Ado About Nothing, whose rendering by the Vakhtangov Theatre 
Lion Feuchtwanger startlingly described as a mixture of “jazz and 
Shakespeare.” 

In all these productions, differently treated as they were, and staged on different 
scales, it was Shakespeare's man, his intellect, the force of his passions, the truth of his 
epoch, the delightful simplicity of his poetry, the picturesque singularity of his theatri- 
cism, that were always in the spotlight, mingling, like life itself, the high with the low, 
the sad with the comic, and the ugly with the beautiful. Hamlet (in two theatres), Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and The Winter's Tale are currently featured on the Moscow stage. 

If we were to speak of all the theatres in the Soviet Union, the list would cover prac- 
tically all Shakespeare’s plays, including such relatively rare ones as Cymbeline and 
The Tempest. 

The Soviet stage shows an interest also in the less famous masters of Elizabethan 
drama, such as John Fletcher, friend and co-author of Shakespeare, who wrote a 
continuation of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew—the comedy The Tamer Tamed, in 
which the tables are turned on the terrify- 
ing Petruchio. A country-wide Shakespearean 
conference gathers in Moscow annually, at 
which the major producers, actors and crit- 
ics discuss various problems connected with 
Shakespearean productions. In our country 
we love Shakespeare as, indeed, ‘‘forty thou- 
sand brothers could scarcely love” (Hamlet). 


FROM JACK LONDON TO 
ARTHUR MILLER 


All in all, foreign drama is generously rep- 
resented on the Moscow stage. A mere 
enumeration of the countries whose play- 
wrights have attracted the attention of the 
Moscow theatres, gives a good idea of this. 


Vsevolod Yakut as Pushkin at the Yermolova 
Theatre, directed by V. Komissarzhevsky 


Yevgeny Vakhtangov (1883-1922), whose progressive stagecraft 
has come to be a model for the Soviet theatre 
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Ruben Simonov, a pupil of Vakh- 


tangov, today heads the theatre 
which bears his teacher’s name 


Today in Moscow you can see plays from 
Britain, France, America, Germany, Iceland, 
China, India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, ltaly, Spain, Finland 
and Brazil—all this just in the current season. 
Embracing such eminent dramatists of the past and 
present, as Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde and 
Priestley, Lessing and Zweig, Goldoni and Eduardo 
de Filippo, Jack London and Arthur Miller, this 
list is evidence of our profound respect for the 
culture of nations inhabiting our planet, of our 
sincere wish to live with them in friendship and 
peace. 


PARENT THEATRES 
AND THEIR SUBSIDIARIES 


We have already made a cursory acquaintance 
of the Bolshoi, Maly and Art theatres. Each one 


of the three has its subsidiary stages, featuring the same actors, as a rule, in those 
of their plays which are less elaborately produced. Relatively far from the centre 
of the city, the subsidiary stage of the Maly Theatre offers theatre-goers resident 
in outlying districts an additional opportunity of seeing the performances of the 


oldest Russian theatre. 


Simonov directed this play by Pogodin, Man with a Gun. 
N. Plotnikov as Lenin and 1. Tolchanovy as ‘the man 
with a gun’”’—soldier Ivan Shadrin 


VAKHTANGOV THEATRE 


The theatre bearing the name of the eminent Soviet producer Yevgeny Vakhtangov 
is one of the leading and most interesting Moscow theatres. Vakhtangov, a pupil of 
Stanislavsky, sought his own, distinctive path in the theatre. In his studio, which even- 
tually formed the nucleus of the Vakhtangov Theatre, he tried to combine the reality 
of man’s spiritual life, which Stanislavsky revealed to him, with strikingly eloquent 
theatrical forms, without which he felt powerless to express his attitude towards the 
world of his day. 

Vakhtangov’s stagecraft had its controversial points. Sometimes the “reality of spirit- 
val life” turned in his hands into a universal forbearance in the Tolstoi vein. His search 
for striking forms occasionally led to a certain deformation of the real human character. 

But the Revolution, which Vakhtangov welcomed with all his heart, brought maturity 
to his philosophical thinking and pointed to a clear-cut goal. The world opened before 
him as a bitter struggle of old and new, the lifeless and the living. The producer took 
his impassioned stand on the side of the new. His revolutionary art gained the impact 
of powerful social satire. His inspired theatricism, his precise, almost grotesque, form 
was imbued with new meaning. “To triumph the artist needs Antaeus’s earth,” Vakhtan- 
gov wrote in his diary. ““The people—they are his earth.” The second variant of Maeter- 
linck’s The Miracle of St. Anthony, Chekhov’s The Wedding, Gocci’s Turandot, and, in the 
Jewish Gabima studio, The Dibbuk—these are the best of Vakhtangov’s productions of 
the mature period. 

Modernity, Theatricism and Simplicity is the motto he bequeathed to his theatre, and 


Another scene from Man with a Gun 


Bulychov (played by S. Lukyanov) meets abbess Melanya (played by N. Rusinova) in Maxim Gorky’s 
Yegor Bulychov and Others at the Vakhtangov Theatre 


G. Pashkova as Bulychov’s daughter Shur- 
Kal ins Yager Bulychoynand: Gibers to all our stage. The theatre remained faithful 
to his precepts even after his early death in 
1922, and boldly tackled the exciting problems 
of our time. 

| have already spoken about the impor- 
tance of Lydia Seifullina’s Virineya and Boris 
Lavrenyov’s Break-up, produced by the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre. The company was one of 
the first to portray the people, and Party men, 
in the Revolution. It was the first to put on 
the classical Soviet drama, Yegor Bulychov and 
Others, by Maxim Gorky, and the first, in 
1937, to present an impersonation of Lenin 
in Pogodin’s Man with a Gun, by the outstand- 
ing Soviet actor Boris Shchukin, whose faith- 
ful image served as prototype to other actors. 
There were failures, of course, down the 


years, when, for instance, the company applied some of Vakhtangov’s touches, say, the 
notorious irony and mischief of Turandot, in absolutely unsuitable plays such as Shake- 
speare's Hamlet. But today, in its thirtieth year, the Vakhtangov Theatre is in excellent 
form. It is headed by one of Vakhtangov’s closest associates, Ruben Simonov, a producer 
with an extensive theatrical background, discerning taste, elegance and imagination. 
The company still has many actors and producers who began their stage careers under 
the guidance of its founder, this formidable nucleus having been reinforced by younger 
talent produced by the theatre’s own Shchukin Theatrical School. 

The names of such Vakhtangov actors and producers as Zakhava and Tolchanov, 
Mansurova, Remizova and Orochko, Astangov and Plotnikov, Alexeyeva, Sinelnikova 
and Koltsov, Abrikosov and Rapoport, Lyubimov and Gritsenko, Tselikovskaya, Galina 
and Larisa Pashkova, Borisova and Korovina, are all popular with Moscow theatre- 
goers. 


SEE THESE PRODUCTIONS 


The current repertoire of the Vakhtangov Theatre includes many interesting plays. 
To begin with, | should recommend Gorky’s Foma Gordeyev. | have spoken about it in 
this chapter already. Besides the gratifying acting in the leading part of young Grigory 
Abrikosov, the theatre-goer will enjoy the mature stagecraft of Yosif Tolchanov, one of 
the company’s oldest actors, who vividly impersonates Mayakin, a shrewd merchant, 
a kind of “‘ideologist’”’ of the Russian merchant world, whose external decorum cloaks 
a cynical mind, an astute sense of business and the deadly grip of a vulture. 


Grigory Abrikosov as Foma Gordeyev 


Mikhail Astangov as Councillor Matthias Klausen in Hauptmann’s Before 
Sundown (directed by A. Remizova), gives one of the finest renderings in recent 
stage history 


Mikhail Astangov’s performance of Councillor Matthias Klausen in Hauptmann’s 
Before Sundown should not be missed. Although the play has been running for several 
seasons, tickets are not easily obtained. The belated love affair of the seventy-year-old 
alderman, who is baited pitilessly by his own children, rises in Astangov’s gifted inter- 
pretation to the tragic heights of a contemporary King Lear. 

Astangov created a Hamlet of his own and played the part with extraordinary intellec- 
tua! force. 

An excellent Prince Myshkin (Gritsenko) and a splendid Nastasya Filippovna (Borisova) 
are featured in director Remizova’s adaptation of Dostoyevsky’s Idiot. 

Moscow theatre-goers also have come to like the Vakhtangov Theatre production, 
Sixth Floor, by Alfred Gehry, the French dramatist. It is the first effort of the gifted actor 
Nikolai Gritsenko as producer. The touching, somewhat sentimental story Gehry tells 
about the poor of Paris living in the cheap furnished garrets, gave the company excel- 
lent materia! for a production both scenic and truthful, warmed by a sense of human 
solidarity. 
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In the summer of 1956 | had occasion to visit Paris and meet many people whose fot 
is not unlike that of Gehry’s heroes. | recognized them in the play with all their courage 
and love of life, their sad-eyed laughter, their songs, ambitions and fighting 
spirit. 

The democratic comedy by Eduardo de Filippo, Filumena Marturano, which depicts 
the fight of an ordinary Italian woman for her family and human dignity, gave two per- 
petual partners on the Vakhtangov stage—Ruben Simonov and Cecilia Mansurova—an 
opportunity again to display their brilliant acting. Mansurova is perhaps somewhat too 
elegant, not “ordinary” enough, as Filumena, but she renders her part so sincerely, 
with such extraordinary feeling, that we tend to forgive her this trifling deviation from 
de Filippo’s type. As for Simonov, he simply lives his part of the hot-headed, reckless, 
amorous, comic and touching Neapolitan. The stirring tale of Filumena who made 
her obstreperous lover marry her for the sake of her children is told with genuine 
lyricism and inspired temperament. In the audience tears alternate with smiles. The young 
producer Y.Simonov's happy thought of making the heroes address the stalls lends 
the performance a Neapolitan touch, as it were, for in that sunny city people take their 
grievances and joys right out into the street, confiding their family affairs to the entire 
block. The theatre and its famous scenic artist, M. Saryan, did not take the path suggested 
by many excellent Italian films, among them films by de Filippo himself. They tried to 
shape their, own, traditionally 
festive, theatrical show. See 
it, You will enjoy it. 

There is another play pro- 
duced by young Yevgeny 
Simonov which attracts with its 
youthfulness, sincerity and 
unique theatrical solution. It is 
Arbuzov’s City at Dawn, which 
tells about the first builders of 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur. 


Yulia Borisova and Nikolai Plotnikov 
in Alone, a modern drama by S. Alyo- 
shin 


Top photo shows Ruben Simonov, centre, in Filumena Marturano, an Italian comedy by Eduardo 
de Filippo staged at the Vakhtangov Theatre, which won a prize in the 1957 Moscow spring stage 
festival. Bottom photo shows actors N. Gritsenko and Y. Kcrovina in Gehry’s French play Sixth 
Floor. The two plays were directed by two young producers, Yevgeny Simonov and Nikolai Gritsenko, 
respectively. 
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NIKOLA!I OKHLOPKOV AND HIS ACTORS 


The Mayakovsky Theatre headed by producer Nikolai Okhlopkov is one of Moscow’s 
most interesting companies. Its history goes back some thirty-five years. Founded in 
1922, it was first called Theatre of the Revolution. Its creative features were imparted 
to it by the productions of its then director, Vsevolod Meyerhold. It spoke from its stage 
about the great revolutionary changes taking place in the world, but its language was 
then still very abstract, heavy, and far removed from the realistic truth of life. In Meyer- 
hold’s creative search for new means of theatrical expression we find elements that 
are showy and alien to the spirit of our art; but there are also valuable discoveries 


which helped to reveal the underlying idea of a play (as, for example, in Ostrovsky’s 
Profitable Job). 

Later the theatre was reinforced by realistic producers, who combined vivid forms 
with true-to-life stage characters. The productions of Alexei Diky and Alexei Popov 
were a turning point in the history of the company. New playwrights came to the fore. 
The theatre was entirely reshaped by the plays of Vsevolod Vishnevsky and Nikolai 
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Pogodin about the civil war, the poetry of creative 
labour and the men of our five-year plans. Such re- 
markable masiers of the stage as Mikhail Astangov, 
Maria Babanova, Maxim Strauch, Judith Glizer and 
Dmitry Orlov, grew up on these pieces. 

Maria Babanova, one of our favourite actresses, has 
the happy talent of playing most diverse feminine 
parts—from a mischievous factory girl to the Shake- 
spearean Juliet—with equal lyricism and filigree 
technique. 

A new generation of actors works side by side with 
her in cordial harmony, such as the popular Lev 
Sverdlin, Yevgeny Samoilov, Boris Tolmazov, Alex- 
Nikolai Okhlopkov, senior stage ander Khanov, Tatyana Karpova and Vera Orlova, 
director of the Mayakovsky Theatre 

whose namesare known to every Moscow stage devotee. 

For more than ten years the theatre has been headed 

by one of our most striking producers, Nikolai Okhlopkov. He began his career 
as an actor under Meyerhold. His acting on the stage and in the cinema is remarkably 
simple and real. But as a producer he betrays a fascinatingly unruly imagination, 
unusual theatricism and a bold temperament. He always has a clear-cut mental 
picture of what he wants to stress in a play, and pursues it with inordinate energy and 
temperament. When he adapted Fadeyev’s Young Guard for the stage during the 
war his symbol was the red banner, the flag of his country, which protected the 
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young heroes of Krasnodon. The flag drooped sadly at times of grief, fluttered when 
calling to battle, and unfurled in all its glory during the victory celebration. When 
Okhlopkov recently staged Ostrovsky’s Thunderstorm, he picked on the poetic symbol of 
a thunderstorm, the redeeming thunderstorm which he discerned in the revolt of Kate- 
rina, the woman of her people, against the “dark domain”’ of old-time bigotted Russia. 
As in a Greek tragedy, he introduces the voices of back-stage choir-singers; the abrupt 
turns of the revolving stage underscore the spiritual confusion of the heroine; and the 


purging thunderstorm rages in the sky like a call to justice. 
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The theatre uses all the means at its disposal to convey the poetry of an idea. If 
necessary, the stage is abandoned. In Okhlopkov’s production of The fron Flood, by 
Serafimovich, the audience was seated among the wagons of the partisan detachment. 
It seemed that the smells of steppe wormwood, of horses’ sweat and the smoke of fires 
filled the theatre. 

In Pogodin’s Aristocrats Okhlopkov made generous use of touches common to the Italian 
masks and the Chinese stage. A skier posed motionless on the stage, while stage-hands ran 
by her with pine branches in their hands, and the impression was that she was skiing 
ina forest. 


SCENERY OR THE ACTOR? 


In Hamlet, one of Okhlopkov’s important productions in recent years, the words, 
“Denmark is a prison,’ suggested the underlying theme. The world of King Claudius 
was a prison with numerous torture-chambers and cells, where thought and justice 
were stifled and destroyed. It was against this “prison-world” that the young Hamlet 
(Yevgeny Samoilov), our distant comrade-in-arms in the struggle for humanity’s best 
ideals, revolted. Vadim Ryndin, the scenewright, erected huge gates across the length 
of the stage with heavy iron bolts, which open upon the succession of scenes—now upon 
the palace hall, and now upon the sea-shore. 

The production has become an object of heated discussion. Some hail it as a perform- 
ance which has revived the complexity of emotion in the Prince of Denmark on our 
stage. Others assert that the settings have obscured the acting. At any rate, | should 
strongly recommend the reader to see both Okhlopkov’s Hamlet, and his Aristocrats, 
and decide the rights and wrongs of the controversy for himself. 
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PETRARCHAN SONNET 


N. Pogodin’s Petrarchan Sonnet, produced by Y. Zotova at the Mayakovsky Theatre, 
was another great success. The play won two prizes at theatrical festivals in Moscow. 

It deals with the problem of love, but it is also a play about philistinism, which is 
still apt to lay its dirty hands on the pure and good. 

The chief of a big construction project somewhere in the Soviet North, an elderly 
man who has been through thick and thin, Dmitry Sukhodolov, a Communist, falls 
in love with a girl named Maya. 

He does not try to make love to her; he only writes to her; the knowledge that the 
girl he loves is near, that there is someone he can talk to about his life and work, to 
share his thoughts with, makes him happy and gives him strength. 

These were his Petrarchan sonnets. He knew the girl was much younger than he, 
that he had no right to enter her life. Yet he went on loving her, went on writing his 
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“sonnets.” But then the “secret” came out. The wife he 
did not love, and who, in fact, did not love him either— 
a grasping and narrow-minded woman—clung des- 
perately to the easy life that was slipping from her 
grasp. 

She helped to defile Sukhodolov. Lies and slander 
entered his home. We still find people who regard 
with suspicion anything seemingly strange, people 
who readily believe things about a person without 
troubling to find out the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and what prompted his actions. 


Pogodin’s play brands these indifferent and narrow- 
minded people. Their views, their tactics, are alien to 
the humane nature of our state. They run counter 
to Party ethics. The Party friends of Communist 


Sukhodolov help him to unravel the knot. When we leave our stage hero nothing 
stands in his and his sweetheart’s way to follow the call of their hearts and be 


happy. 


Alexei Arbuzov’s Tanya, produced by Andrei Lobanov, has stood the test of time. 
Over the years its more than one thousand performances have attracted large audiences 
to the Mayakovsky Theatre. At one time Babanova played the part of Tanya, the young 
Soviet woman who won happiness through tumultuous spiritual conflict. At present the 
part is played by younger actresses. 
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WHAT IS THE ARMY THEATRE? 


Now | want to take my reader to one of the most monumental drama theatres in 
Moscow—the Central Soviet Army Theatre, directed by Alexei Popov, a prominent 
personality of the Soviet stage. 

The company is fairly new. It was founded in 1930, springing of the need to fell of 
the past and present of the army and to bring the theatre to outlying military garrisons. 
Every summer the company sends its theatrical troups to distant army posts. 

Its present-day premises were completed in 1940. The stage is enormous, big enough 
for motor-cars to drive on, for horses to prance on, for big heroic popular epics. In 
my opinion it is even somewhat too big for drama, but the producers have learned 
so to arrange their scenes that the actor is not effaced by its vast expanse. Moreover, 
the theatre has another cosy little stage, on which it presents less lavish productions. 

It was, naturally, of decisive importance for the company, associated as it was with 
the army, to create its own, distinctive, repertoire. Its production of Prut’s Mstislav the 
Bold in the thirties showed that it was on the right track. The play was excellent material 
for the company, and for director Yury Zavadsky, to depict simply and convincingly, 
without the thunder of cannon and the other ‘‘martial pyrotechnics,” the profound 
spiritual world of'a Soviet soldier. 

Another convincing success was achieved with Alexander Korneichuk’s tragedy, Loss 
of a Squadron. The play is one of the best in the Soviet repertoire. It tells of the sailors 
of the Black Sea Fleet, who early in the Revolution scuttled their ships on orders from 
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the Soviet Government, destroying what was dearer 
than life to them rather than fet the ships fall into the 
hands of the enemy. “To be or not to be” for the 
Black Sea Fleet—it was round this tragic question 
that the bitter struggle revolved which Korneichuk 
depicted in his romantic play. 

Hot fights, powerful emotions, clear-cut, bold, 
courageous characters, pathos and humour, and 
temperamental dialogue—such is the style of the 
tragedy, rendered by the theatre with penetrating 
insight into the spiritual life of its heroes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALEXE! POPOV 


A sense of lofty humanity was what the theatre 
sought to convey to its army audiences. That is why 
it was quite natural for Alexei Popov who joined the 
theatre some time later, to select a Shakespearean 
play as one of his first productions. The Army Theatre 
became a theatre of militant humanitarianism. Popov 
came fo direct it as a mature producer, with a deep 
feeling for the contemporary, with a knack of blend- 
ing reality with the poetry of its theatrical embodi- 
ment. 

Popov has the happy gift of discovering new names 
in our dramatic literature and is always ready to fend 
the young author a hand. His very first productions 
in the Vakhtangov Theatre (Virineya and Break-up) 
showed how confidently he builds mass scenes, help- 
ing the performers of seemingly insignificant roles to 
create unforgettable characters, and bringing the 
people out in bold relief. 


Popov always goes deep into the real, historical 
background of a drama, but never “bogs down” in 
naturalism, knowing how to raise life to the level of 
poetry. In his well-known production of The Taming 
of the Shrew, which he staged in collaboration with 
scenist Shifrin and the actors Dobrzhanskaya and 
Pestovsky, Popov brought out the spiritual beauty of 
Katherina and Petruchio. He presented them in the 
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realistic environment of their time, and added a generous touch of theatrical 
conventionalities so kindred to Shakespeare’s poetry. The scene on the road, in 
which the delightful little papier-maché stage horses carried the loving newly-weds, 
who mimic the rhythm of the jogging, is always generously rewarded with applause. 
The production has been currently revived with a new cast and unquestionably 
deserves to be seen. 

Soon the theatre outgrew its “special” purpose. An army theatre, it became equally a 
theatre of Moscow. Its actors—Khokhlov and Khovansky, Konstantinov and Khodursky, 
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Popov and Dobrzhanskaya—are today among the most prominent personalities of 
the Moscow stage. The company’s younger generation—Zeldin and Kasatkina, Fetisova 
and Ostrovskaya—have won the affections of the theatre-going public. 

During the war the theatre produced several monumental pieces dedicated to the 
heroic war effort of the people. The most important was a Popov production of Men 
of Stalingrad, a play written by a veteran of the Battle of Stalingrad, Captain Yuly Che- 
purin. The turbulent battle scenes and night-time Volga crossings (scenes that involved 
hundreds of people, but in which each single soldier was distinctly brought out), and 
tragic scenes of destructive bombings and fires, did not obscure the inner emotions in 
the hearts of men. On the contrary, they blended in a corporate forceful depiction of 
the patriotic struggle against the Nazis. 

The theatre also developed a repertoire of classical plays. The production of Gorky's 
Petty Bourgeois, marked by the brilliant acting of Darya Zerkalova, holds a place of 
honour in its history. 

Lope de Vega’s Dancing Master has had a run of eight hundred performances. This 
scintillating production brought popularity to its producer, Kantsel, and to Vladimir 
Zeldin in the leading part, who danced just as well as he acted. 

Bernard Shaw's brilliant Mrs. Warren's Profession, is one of the classical plays staged 
by the theatre. In it Boris Lvov, a young producer, shows a remarkable Shavian sense 
of style. This fine production owes a good share of its success to the excellent perform- 
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ance of actress Dobrzhanskaya in the lead- 
ing part. Her Mrs. Warren rouses a mingling 
of disgust and pity for the wolfishly greedy 
brothel keeper, a cynical and vulgar woman, 
a victim of the social order in a way, and an 
unhappy mother. 


In my capacity of theatrical guide | should 
also recommend Alexander Gladkov’s play, 
Long, Long Ago. It is the romantic story of a 
Russian Joan of Arc, a heroic girl, who, 
disguised as a man, fought in the Patriotic 
War of 1812 against Napoleon. The audience 


is carried away by the merry helter- see ores ake dipectorsof “the 


skelter of endless misunderstandings caused 

by the heroine’s “‘masquerade.” It enjoys 

her love and her daring, and the 

atmosphere created by a succession of old-time hussar songs and verses. Credit 
is due to director Popov and his company for this elegant, sparkling rendering of 
a big patriotic idea. Of the plays which are featured on its stage at the time of writing | 
should recommend the modern drama by L. Zorin, Bright May, which was awarded a 
prize at the Moscow Theatrical Spring Festival (directed by D. Gunkel), Forsaken by 
Nazim Hikmet and Kind Men by L. Zorin (directed by B. Anokhin), Virgin Soil Upturned 
by M. Sholokhov (directed by A. lonov and |. Shadrin), and Eduardo de Filippo’s My 
Family (directed by |. Shadrin). in the closing chapter of the book we shall return to some 
of the theatre’s latest productions, which it presented at the U.S.S.R. Theatrical Festival 
of Drama and Music. 


MOSSOVIET THEATRE 


The Mossoviet Theatre is a direct successor to the Moscow Trade-Union Theatre which 
was founded in 1923 and which | have already mentioned earlier. The company has 
come a long way and has won considerable popularity. At the source of its career it 
won renown as a pioneer of contemporary themes, being the first to put on such early 
works of Soviet dramaturgy as The Storm by Bil-Belotserkovsky, Fury by Y. Yanovsky 
and several stage adaptations of D. Furmanoy’s civil war novels. Somewhat 
later, Yury Zavadsky, one of the most gifted pupils of Stanislavsky and Vakhtangov 
came to head the theatre, and with him came a group of actors reared in his 
studio. He did much to raise the theatre’s cultural level, importing new depth and 
theatricism to its productions. The company presented Leonid Leonov’s Invasion— 
one of the most forceful Second World War vehicles, produced by Zavadsky in the 
Vakhtangov spirit. His work in the classical field brought the theatre considerable success. 
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The parts of Othello and Arbenin in Shakespeare’s 
Othello and Lermontov’s Masquerade were played by 
the remarkable actor of the Mossoviet company, 
Nikolai Mordvinov. In collaboration with Zavadsky 
he gave his own, distinctively modern touch to these 
two masterpieces of world drama, which remain to 
this day in the theatre’s repertoire. 

Yury Zavadsky has a formidable collection of 
talent. His actors are known throughout the country. 
Everybody knows Vera Maretskaya, who played the 
village teacher in a film of the same name. The actress 
created numerous unforgettable stage and screen 
characters—from Nilovna in Gorky’s Mother to the 
enchanting Mirandolina in Goldoni’s comedy, from 
the angular and touching Mashenka in Afinogenov’s 
celebrated play to the grotesque, brazen Mrs. Minister 
in the popular farce by Nusié. The well-known Soviet 
screen actress Lyubov Orlova, whom you can see in 


Jean-Paul Sartre’s Lizzie MacKay, also belongs to the Mossoviet company. No less known 
are the other actors, R. Plyatt, B. Olenin, V. Serova, P. Geraga, A. Konsovsky, and 


many others. 


The season of 1957 closed with two noteworthy Zavadsky productions. One was 
Shakespeare’s famous Merry Wives of Windsor and the other a contemporary play. 
Zavadsky’s handling of Shakespeare’s comedy about the wily wives and the inimitable 
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comic figure of Sir John Falstaff is both 
masterly and theatrically modern. 

Stanislavsky said that the theatre begins 
with the cloak-room, meaning that its general 
level can be derived from the way the attend- 
ant takes your coat. In this performance the 
theatre does, indeed, commence with the 
cloak-room, for there, as in Shakespearean 
times, showmen usher you into the audi- 
torium. 

The merry atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
fairs continues also during the intermissions, 
when clowns appear in radiant parodies of 
Falstaff, wandering comedians show their 
tricks, clowns fight with bladders. When we 


Prominent Soviet actor Nikolai Mordvinov as 
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return to our seats we see a representative of the theatre, actor Konsovsky, in modern 
garb but with a Shakespearean cloak thrown over his shoulder. He, a man of 1958, 
comments on the behaviour of the heroes of this ancient comedy. He intervenes in the 
act, and throws witty remarks at the characters. Sometimes he channels the turbulent 
flow of the play into a lyrical or philosophic plane and at an appropriate time and place 
recalls one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

The speaker’s commentaries and the atmosphere of the Shakespearean fair impart 
a festive and popular air to this spectacular performance. 
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stine. Directors S.Yut- Zavadsky found excellent exponents of his ideas in S. Tseits, who plays the pompous 
th and V. Pluchek Dr, Caius, and in N. Brodsky, who appears in the part of the Welshman, Sir Hugh 
Evans. 


Both actors convey the humour of their parts with truth and sincerity, even in the most 
dramatic mise-en-scénes and settings, which makes them all the more funny. The Windsor 
gossipers, played by V. Kholina and |. Tkachova, are also very realistic in fooling 
their portly wooer, 


It is a pity that Falstaff, the principal character, 
lacks the Shakespearean sweep, the Falstaff ra- 
diance and comic brilliance. 
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The other play is Remote, Boundless Expanses, 
by N. Virta, dealing with the Soviet village today, 
with its people and their fight for abundance and 
happiness. The heroes of the play are revealed in 
their doings and affections. Vera Maretskaya in 
the leading role again demonstrates her keen 
understanding of the modern character. Zavadsky 
has transformed this seemingly ordinary play into a 
poetic recital. As in the Merry Wives of Windsor, R. 
Plyatt, an actor, intervenes in the unfolding scenes, 
thereby contributing to the success of the perform- 
ance. The two productions won first prizes at 
the 1957 U.S.S.R. theatrical festival. 


THE FUNNIEST THEATRE 
OF ALL 


In recent years the Moscow Theatre of 
Satire has assumed an eminent place in 
the capital’s theatre world. It is this partic- 
ular theatre, if you like, that is pioneering 
the search for a new, striking repertoire 
and bold theatrical treatment. 

lt has become a scout, an innovator and, 
what is most important, it has really be- 
come a theatre of satire. It was founded 
over thirty years ago and quickly won the 
reputation of a very funny theatre. The 
billboards in Moscow carried intriguing 
posters: You Aren't a Hooligan, Are You, 
Citizen?, Mishka, Turn It!, and Moscow 
From the Viewpoint of. 

These were titles of its topical, witty 
revues. Soon very resourceful, singing, 
dancing, and wisecracking actors, such as 
Kara-Dmitriyev, Malyutina, Korf and Pol 
joined the company, followed somewhat 
later by the outstanding comedian, Vladi- 
mir Khenkin. Yet it was not all it should 
be. It was a funny theatre, a theatre of 


Prisypkin in the world of the future in revues—revues that were topical, enter- 
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Then the theatre gave birth to Someone 
Else’s Baby, by V. Shkvarkin. The success of this play was extraordinary. It was a 
first-class comedy revolving around a false rumour about an illegitimate child, a ru- 
mour that served to test a good many people, that helped to reveal the triumph of the 
new Soviet humanism. 

Someone Else's Baby was the first of a series of profound, though funny, realistic pro- 
ductions. This was largely due to the efforts of Nikolai Gorchakov who was then the 
company’s manager. The theatre of revues ceased to exist, and a theatre of comedies 
took its place. It tested its strength in the field of classical satire on Moliére and Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, and was then ready for another leap forward. A theatre of satire came into 
being. This occurred just recently, when the company staged three of Viadimir Maya- 
kovsky’s outstanding comedies, Bathhouse, Bedbug and Mystery-Bouffe. 


MAYAKOVSKY TODAY 


These three plays won the theatre great popularity. The producers, Valentin 
Pluchek, Nikolai Petrov and Sergei Yutkevich, who ignored the finicky talk about 
Mayakovsky not being theatricable, found a fresh, fopical, theatrical approach to him. 
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To begin with, it turned out that Mayakovsky sounded as though he had written the 
plays just a moment ago. Bathhouse is an annihilating blow directed at all kinds of bureau- 
crats, who, deplorably, still occur in our day. Bedbug strikes out at philistinism, at petty 
bourgeois morals, and these, too, still crop up often enough in art, in everyday life, in 
the embroilments of various “personal affairs.”” But Mayakovsky does not only cross 
swords with the bureaucrat Pobedonosikov and the vulgar philistine Prisypkin. He 
imparts a sense of cheer and faith in the future. “Forward, time, time, forward!” sounds 
the refrain of a march of Mayakovsky’s day. This happy urge forward, this cheerful 
confidence in tomorrow is unusually near and dear to us today. We share both the “im- 
mensity” of his loves, and the “immensity” of his hates. 


CIRCUS AND FIREWORKS 


The Mayakovsky theatre is a very special theatre. it is a poet’s theatre. lts actors must 
be masters of the word, must use the word sharpened to the point of genuine poetry. 
It is a theatre of inordinate energy. Each character is literally obsessed with his ideas and 
passions. This is the source of all its exaggerations, of the hyperbolic effect of its images. It is 
a spectacular theatre, a theatre that presents the truth of life in festive and symbolic form. 

“We shall also show real life, but as a spectacle it has been transformed from the 
ground up by the theatre,” Mayakovsky said in his day in the prologue to his Mystery- 
Bouffe. He qualified his Bathhouse as a “drama with circus and fireworks,” and Bedbug 
as an “extravaganza.” 
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Credit is due to the producers for charging the plays with many resourceful, inventive 
touches, quite in keeping with their unexplored genre; what is more, they showed the 
actors how to live their parts with true feeling and human temperament, blending the 
reality of true-to-life characters with the “circus and fireworks” of theatrical pageantry. 
They made use of all possible means of expression. Snatches of cinema newsreels showed 
episodes out of the history of our country and presented the ‘flight’ of inventor Chuda- 
kov's time-machine as a real thing. The old-fashioned shapes of by-gone merchants 
were paraded on a conveyer. Multiplication cartoons gave a convincing portrayal of a 
fire. An epidiascope substituted for the giant TV screens of the future, and a huge por- 
trait of Mayakovsky, as large as the stage itself, rose majestically over the “‘liliput”’ 
Pobedonosikov, who was thrown out of the “‘time-machine.”’ At one point the perform- 
ance was transferred from the stage into the balcony, where a frantic search was staged 
for the escaped bedbug. The actors Lepko and Menglet, Slonova and Kara-Dmitriyev, 
Milyutina and young Runge, Kazubsky and Arkhipova, Papanov and Kholodov, who 
today form the nucleus of the company, put theatrical life into the producers’ ideas and 
ensured lasting success to the auspicious productions. 

The Theatre of Satire builds its repertoire on Mayakovsky's plays, on contemporary 
comedies and revues, and also turns readily to satirical works by foreign authors. It 
has produced Spilt Bowl, the ancient Chinese drama by Wang Shi-fu, and the classical 
comedy of the Rumanian stage, Lost Letter, by Karagiale. 

Moscow has many more theatres of unquestionable interest. | should like, if only in 
brief, to mention their best productions. 
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SERGEI OBRAZTSOV’S 
DOLLS 


When in Moscow one should 
not fail to visit Sergei Obraztsov’s 
world-famous Central Puppet The- 
atre. Some say that its ‘miracle’ 
lies in making the dolls act as genuinely as Siving 
actors, in turning puppets into real men. That, | 
think, is somewhat off the mark. Obraztsov picks 
plays for his amazing theatre which living actors 
would never be able to render, opera singers 
would never be able to sing, and ballerinas would 
never be able to dance. Nor yet would a cinema 
producer be able to screen them. Obraztsov stages 
what only puppets can act. 


Who would best play a deer that speaks the 
language of men as in Gocci’s wonderful fairy- 
tale King Deer? A puppet, of course. Who would 


Sergei Obraztsov, founder and head 
of the Central Puppet Theatre, is actor, 
writer and public figure 


best show us Mowgli’s quadruped friends from Kipling? Come to the theatre and see for 
yourself. Who would enact a convincing omnipresent fairy-tale satan? A doll again. 
See how cleverly, sarcastically and contemporaneously it is done by actor Gerdt and his 
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puppet in Bewitched Mill. Who would best reveal the 
absence of soul, the ‘‘doll-like” essence in an individ- 
ual? A puppet! Such witty, parodied shows as the 
Unusual Concert are eloquent proof thereof. See the 
latter at all costs. Puppets are in their element in all 
genres from variety sketches to tragedy. Sergei 
Obraztsov furnishes ample evidence of this. 

The company consists of gifted actors, of puppet 
players who are genuinely enthusiastic about their 
ancient and ever youthful art. They are Speransky, 
Samodur, Melisarato, Gerdt, ete. Together with Sergei 
Obraztsov they create shows that are truly artistic. 
Visit their theatre by all means. Adults enjoy it no 
less than children. 


Maria Knebel, senior director of 
the Central Children's Theatre 
AS FOR ADULTS, ONLY BETTER 


The same may be said about our Central Children’s Theatre directed by Maria Knebel. 
The reason for this is probably revealed in Stanislavsky’s aphorism, who said that ‘for 
children one must act just as for adults, only better, only purer, only more transparently” 
—an injunction which the company has always upheld. 

The Central Children’s Theatre plays in one of the best theatre-halls of the city, a 
close neighbour of the Bolshoi and across the square from the Maly. More than 16,000,000 
school children have attended its performances in the 35 years of its existence. It has a 


rostilyov’s Dimka 
sible, produced by 
“efremov, is en- 
qually by children 
alts 


Valentina Sperantova, 
leading actress of the 
Children’s Theatre 


large number of friends and volunteer helpers—teachers, school children, students, and 
parents. Its productions are meant for all age groups—from tiny tots to youths in their ‘teens. 

No other Moscow theatre has as responsive an audience. If, say, a plot is being hatched 
on the stage, it loudly warns the hero of impending danger. 

During its 35 years the theatre staged the best classical plays for children and ’teen- 
agers. Prominent Soviet writers wrote specially for its stage. Its producers and actors, 
such as Sperantova, Sazhin, Neiman, Voronoy, Chernyshova, Kupriyanova and many 
others, have literally become tutors to their youthful audiences. 

The reader is likely to enjoy a number of very engaging plays put on by the theatre 
today, and, above all, the adaptation of Victor Rozov’s Good Luck, of which | have al- 
ready spoken. 

The main theme of the play—the theme of vocation, of choice of the way in life—is 
brought out in a simple, easily digested story about a number of youngsters who had 
left school and were preparing to enter the university. Almost all adult theatre-goers 
have children. They have either gone through the phase in which the young heroes of 
the play find themselves, or will confront it in the future. The line between theatre and 
home is obliterated. The audience feels that the events unfolding on the stage are an 
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immediate continuation of their own worries and debates. The play was produced by 
a young director, Efros. He has a lively, fresh eye for, and a profound understanding of, 
the workings of the juvenile mind. The show is realistic and theatrical. The flat of several 
rooms, installed on a revolving stage, makes part revolutions whenever necessary, to 
give something of a “close-up” of the particular room in which the plot unfolds at any 
given moment. After Good Luck Efros produced Pushkin’s Boris Godunov. Today this 
difficult but magnificent tragedy is prominent in the theatre’s repertoire. 

Producer Yefremov has put a wealth of imagination into an eccentric vaudeville 
titled Dimka the Invisible, which is pupular with juvenile audiences of all ages. Didactic 
morals about school and home behaviour are presented in this merry show in the form 
of engaging and theatrical sketches. To demonstrate, say, the harm of superficial, 
approximate learning, the heroes of the show go on a sea voyage in the ship of Captain 
Approximately who never knows south from north and plots the course of his vessel 
only approximately. By the way, the actors erect the ship right on the stage out of cup- 
boards, tables, chairs and bedsheets (sails). The ‘‘terrible’ shipwreck suffered by the 
“approximate’”’ vessel leaves an indelible impression on the youthful audience, and is 
likely to induce them to do their lessons more thoroughly. Adults enjoy the play for its 
theatrical elegance. 

The Czechoslovak fairy-tale, Piper from Strakonic, the adaptation of Oliver Twist by 
Dickens’s friend, actor A. Almar (producers M. Knebel and L. Nekrasova), and the 
Fable of Fables, a play by Kuznetsov and Zak, which is built upon fairy-tales of many 
countries, are all worth seeing. To this list we might also add Victor Rozov's new play 
In Search of Happiness, and, no question of it, many of the productions still to appear on 
its stage after this book is published. 


In Search of Happiness, a play by Victor Rozev 


THE PUPILS OF KHMELYOV 


Another Moscow theatre that merits attention is 
the Yermolova Theatre, founded by one of the most 
prominent Soviet stage personalities, Nikolai 
Khmelyov. Khmelyov brought his company up on 
the best traditions of the Art Theatre and lent it 
that vivid creative originality and poetic theatri- 
cism so typical of his own acting and producing. 

The high intellectual qualities, the penchant for 
profound philosophical thought and depth of hu- 
man emotion, which distinguished the stage per- 
db sanrabhavek ven ieedinecarat sonality of Khmelyov himself, left an imprint on his 
the Yermolova Theatre company as well. The company was reared on the 

complex, philosophical plays of Gorky, the dramat- 
ic poetry of Shakespeare and the tragicomedies 
of Ostrovsky. Khmelyov developed a taste in his young actors for laconic, expressive 
theatrical forms and taught them to regard all artistic phenomena from the discriminat- 
ing standpoint of artists who dedicate themselves to the interests and needs of their day. 

At one time the Yermolova Theatre was called the “laboratory of modern plays.” 
It discovered a good many gifted and new names in Soviet drama. In recent years the 
theatre has squandered some of its former glory, but a number of its new productions 
indicate that it is again “gaining altitude.” It has many interesting and popular actors, 
such as Yakut, Solovyov, Lekarev, Ordanskaya, Nikolayeva, Vitsin, Fiveisky, Kirillova, 


Maxim Gorky’s Su: 
Vacationists was dire 
by A. Lobanov 


A scene from Nazim Hikmet’s The Crank, a 
tragicomedy directed by V. Komissarzhevsky 


Kiselyova, Gubina, and others. After Khmelyov’s death the theatre was headed for a 
number of years by Andrei Lobanov, a prominent producer. 

The senior stage director of the theatre today is 
Leonid Varpakhovsky, a unique stage manager of the 
Meyerhold school whose productions are vividly theatri- 
cal and whose directing is thorough and comprehensive. 
Davurin’s Second Line Transport, which he directed, tells 
of the exploits of “ordinary” men in the Civil War. It 
was awarded a prize at the Moscow Theatrical Spring 
Festival. 


OD. Davurin’s Second Line Transport was directed 
by L. Varpakhovsky. The production won a prize 
at the 1958 U.S.S.R. stage festival 


The repertoire of this theatre also features the tragedy by A. Globa, Pushkin, the French 
play Plea for Life by J. Deval, Nazim Hikmet’s The Crank, and modern plays by S. Mikhal- 
kov, G. Beryozko, and others. 


THEATRE OF THE YOUNG 


The Lenin Komsomol Theatre took shape many years ago. Its company consisted of 
young gifted factory workers who combined their work at the theatre with work at the 
bench. In its day it succumbed to the dangerous influence of proletkult ideas, which urged 
the young to turn their back upon all the wealth of world theatrical culture and, pri- 
marily, the heritage of the Maly and Art theatres. The youthful stage company was al- 
most undone by these nihilistic notions. 

A group of prominent Art Theatre associates came to its rescue in the early thirties. They 
inspired it with a sense of life-giving theatrical realism. The theatre was saved. Some 
time later Ivan Bersenev, one of the most eminent Russian actors and producers, came 
to head the company. Together with him came such gifted actors as Sophia Giatsintova, 
Serafima Birman, and Arkady Vovsi. By that time the young factory workers had also 
grown up into full-fledged actors. New talent was recruited. The names of the Theatre's 
leading actors—Solovyov, Fadeyeva, Bragin, Labyzovsky, Vsevolodov, Karnovich-Valua, 
Kozlovskaya, Delectorskaya, Matveyeva, and others—are today widely known to the 
Moscow public. 


Ivan Bersenev (1869-1951) distinguished 
Soviet stage director, was for a long time 
head of the Komsomol Theatre 


An episode from the stage version of Vera Ketlinskaya’s novel, Courage, 
directed by |, Murzayeva 


The theatre has a broad view of its aims; it seeks to feature the life of present- 
day youth, present the best works of foreign dramaturgy, tackle classical plays which 
tell the story of young people throughout the world, and uphold lofty human ideals. 


Yet we expect bigger things from this theatre than it is showing at present. It has staged 
too few modern plays of any impact in recent years. 

It is now going through a period of re-organization and may well be expected to 
regain its former reputation of a virile theatre of the young. 


Out of its repertoire the plays | like best are Alexei Arbuzov’s Years of Wandering 
(which we have already mentioned), In Mr. Dragomirescu’s House, a caustic psycho- 
logical drama of the modern Rumanian playwright Lavinescu, which deals with pro- 
gressive Bucharest intellectuals (incidentally, the play featured the inimitable Giatsin- 
tova and Birman), and ihe adaptation of What Is To Be Done (New People), the classical 
novel by Nikolai Chernyshevsky. 
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Sophia Giatsintova (top) 
and Serafima Birman 
(bottom) shown here in 
scenes from {In Mr. Dra- 
gomirescu’s House, a play 
by Rumanian playwright 
Lavinescu, are two dis- 
tinguished actresses who 
were for a long time 
associated with the Lenin 
Komsomol Theatre 


kovsky’s opera Eu- 
Onegin at the Stanis- 
and Nemirovich- 


THE NEW IN THE REALM OF SWANS 


The Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko Musical Theatre was where the great 
reformers of our stage sought the “secret” of reconciling the truth of life with the laws of 
musical stagecraft. They sought a way of combining singer and actor ina single player, 
of reconciling the musical conductor and stage director, of applying Stanislavsky’s 
dramatic system to operatic art. And they found much of what they sought. 

Do not think that Stanislavsky wanted, without further ado, to apply the dramatic 
methods of the Art Theatre to the opera. He was well aware that the opera was pri- 
marily a “realm of music,” and that only an insight into its musical dramaturgy enabled 
the producer to bring out the underlying ideas of the composer. 

“In the opera ! proceed from the music,” Stanislavsky said, “trying to find the point 
of departure which had induced the composer to write it, to spot the trend of his art 
throughout the opera, to render it in the scenery and in the acting.... The association 
with the music must be so intimate that all action must unfold in the same rhythm as the 
music. Since | think the opera a composite work of many arts, the singer’s dialogue, text 
and enunciation must be as good as possible. The audience must understand everything 
that takes place on the stage.” 

Stanislavsky proved that if properly trained, not only the magnificent Chaliapin, but 
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as Lenin in 
Khrennikov's 
Storm 


y’s Swan Lake. 
ballet V. Bur- 


an average singer as well, could simultaneously sing and act with inspiration and sin- 
cerity, and create a convincingly realistic and living character. 


See Chaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, produced by Stanislavsky in his day, and it will 
convince you. The company makes bold experiments in the field of the modern opera. 
Tikhon Khrennikov’s In a Storm and Ivan Molchanov’s Dawn are the fruits of this effort. 
The company produced such little-known operas as Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers, and currently 
presents an entirely new rendering of Chaikovsky’s Swan Lake. The ballet-master Vladi- 
mir Burmeister has re-introduced a number of deletions into the music; he showed an 
essentially new approach to the third act, converting it from a ballet divertissement 
comprising several dances into an integral dramatic whole, in which the evil sorcerer 
deceives the prince. He created choreographic characters, both real and imaginary, 
whose treatment is in harmony with the delightful, profoundly human music of Chai- 
kovsky. 


THE LIGHT OPERA THEATRE 


The light opera is extremely popular with our theatre-goers. The classical operettas 
of Lehar, Kalman and Offenbach, their cheerful music, their plain-spoken dialogue, 
artless but touching love affairs, inevitable couplets 
and dances, comedians and farcists, are well liked 
by Moscow audiences. The optimistic art of the 
classical light opera, this happy blend of lyrical 
emotionalism and burlesque, of vaudeville dancing 
and an entertaining plot, is prominently featured 
in the repertoire of our theatre. But the delightful 
adventures of Lehar’s merry widow and the an- 
guish of the lovelorn Silva Varescu do not, natu- 
rally, exhaust the range of the Moscow Light 
Opera Theatre. Senior producer Vladimir Kande- 
laki and musical conductor Grigory Stolyarov are 


persistently searching for suitable material in the 


V. Kandelaki, senior director of the 
Light Opera Theatre 


field of the Soviet light opera. The search is taken 
up with rare ardour by the “old guard” of actors 
(Tatyana Bakh, Grigory Yaron, Mikhail Kachalov, Yevdokia Lebedeva, Olga Vlasova, 
Serafim Anikeyev, Vasily Alchevsky) and the younger generation (Tatyana Shmyga, 
Nikolai Ruban, Irina Mushtakova, Tatyana Sanina, Vladimir Shishkin, Yury Bogdanov, 
Vera Volskaya, and others). Actors, composers and librettists are looking for topical, 
present-day plots suited to their humorous stage. The theatre believes that everything 
human is kindred to the traditions of its genre, for the light opera is not only Homeric 
laughter and the cancan. It is also heart-felt lyricism and dramatic conflict, epic struggle 
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A scene in |. Dunayevsky’s operetta 
White Acacia 


and folk songs and dances. The canonical operetta types—hero, heroine and comic 
couple—should not be immutable masks changing out of mundane evening clothes into 
the costumes of Parisian students. By no means. The light opera actor is called upon to 
create living, true-to-life characters. The traditional dramatic finale in the first two acts, 
the dances and arias, couplets and comical interludes must not be incidental ‘‘variety- 
type’’ numbers, but must spring from the organic texture of the musical. It was along these 


dancing scenes from 
tyevsky’s White Aca- 


lines that a number of popular Soviet operettas, notably Yury Milyutin’s Trembita, and 
the eminent Isaac Dunayevsky’s Free Wind and White Acacia, were written. White Acacia 
is a story about the sailors of the Soviet whaling fleet. Every summer the whale hunters 
put out from thesplendid southern seaport of Odessa on their distant and perilous six-months 
journey. It is not only the gala Neptunian carnival staged when the vessel crosses the 
equator, that provides the comedy in this full-fledged operetta. To say nothing of the ups 
and downs of love and friendship, even such a dramatic episode as loss of radio contact with 
the captain of one of the ships on a danger-ridden stormy night, found a worthy place in 
this cheerful, highly lyrical and temperamental musical comedy. 

The premiére of Yury Milyutin’s Chanita’s Kiss is dedicated to the World Youth 
Festival. It fells about a group of students in one of the Latin-American republics who 
surmount a series of obstacles to attend the international festival. This performance won 
a prize at the 1957 theatrical festival in Moscow. The theatre deserves credit for having 
secured the services of such outstanding Soviet composers as D. Shostakovich and 
D. Kabalevsky. 

The theatre’s path has not been a path of roses by any means. It has had many failures, 
and still too often old, outworn light-opera clichés survive alongside elements of the new. 
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Yury Milyutin’s operetta, Chanita’s Kiss, won a prize at the 1957 Moscow spring stage festi- 
val, Director V. Kandelaki 


NEW MOSCOW THEATRES 


In the relatively new Pushkin Theatre directed by Yosif 
Tumanov t should recommend White Lotus, a production 
built upon motifs of the ancient Indian epos of the same 
name. It is rather interesting. Devoid of vulgar exotic 
styling, it breathes the spirit of the Indian popular theatre, 
and is, in effect, an appreciation of Indian culture, of the 
people of India and their pursuit of happiness. 

Another splendid Pushkin Theatre production is Che- 
khov’s Ivanov, producer Maria Knebel, which has be- 
come a veritable milestone in our stage life, an instructive 
example how an old, it would seem over-familiar, play 
is re-read in an original, delightfully refreshing manner. 


Y. Lebedeva as Maritsa 


|. Tumanov, senior stage director 
of the Pushkin Theatre, was also 
senior director of the 6th World 
Youth and Students Festival in 
Moscow 


Mention must also be made of the Stanislavsky 
Drama Theatre, whose youthful company developed 
out of the studio in which the renowned producer 
elaborated and tested his new stagecraft during the 
final years of his life. Today the theatre is directed by 
one of Stanislavsky’s closest associates—Mikhail Yan- 
shin, an actor of the Art Theatre. The company 
boldly enlists the services of young playwrights. 
A popular Stanislavsky Theatre production is Bul- 
gakoy's Days of the Turbins, a play about the rout 
of the White army in the Civil War. In the past it 
had a triumphant run in the Art Theatre, and has 
today been revived along almost the same lines. 

The company’s young actors try their strength 
on classical plays. They have produced Chekhov's 


Three Sisters and Ostrovsky’s Without Dowry. Their House by the Sea, by Stefan Zweig, 


which has never before run on 


Faina Ranevskaya, the prominent So- 
viet actress, as Grandmother in 
Dostoyevsky's Gambler 


our stage, is attracting considerable attention. 


Yelena Nikolayevna 
A. Borshchagovsky’s V 
is played by Lyudn 
Skopina 


B. Smirnoy, left, as Ivar 
and the popular stage’ 
screen actor Boris C 
kov, sitting at the ta 
as Lebedev in Ivanov, 
of the best recent Chek 
productions, directed 
Maria Knebel at the Pi 
kin Theatre 


The theatre has produced a number of 
splendid actors, and notably the gifted Lilia 
Gritsenko. The unusually versatile actress 
appears with equal success in the tragic role 
of a dowerless girl, in Zola’s comedy, Heirs 
of Raburdin, the operatic part of Madam 
Buiterfly (she is an accomplished professional 
singer), as Silva of light opera fame, in 
recitals of chamber music, and in a number 
of film hits. 


We have not dealt with all Moscow’s 
theatres by far, but the ground we have 
covered is doubtlessly enough to illustrate the 
stage life of the Soviet capital. 


NO MORE STAGE 
PROVINCIALISM 


Moscow theatrical life does not by any 
means confine itself to Moscow theatres alone. 
lt has lately become a tradition for theatres 
from all ends of the country to play in Moscow 
during the summer, In the summer of 1956, 
for instance, a regular succession of theatres 
from different cities appeared on the stage 
of the Maly Theatre. This theatre festival of 
many cities showed that the time-honoured 
concept of “provincial dramatics” is no 
longer valid. 


Henrik Ibsen’s jubilee was marked in 
Moscow with a performance of Ghosts by the 
Voronezh Theatre. The Vakhtangov Theatre 
was only yet rehearsing de Filippo’s Filu- 
mena Marturano, when the Sverdlovsk Theatre 
presented it to Moscow’s devotees of the 
stage on its 1956 summer visit. Another play 
by the same author was featured on the 
Moscow stage by the Lesya Ukrainka Theatre 
of Kiev. Mikhail Romanov, an actor of the 


Lilia Gritsenko as Larisa in A. Ostrov- 
sky’s Without Dowry 


Kiev company, gave a brilliani performance of Fedya Protasov in Tolstoi's Living Corpse, 
playing with a Maly Theatre cast. 

The Moscow début of Anna Andreyeva, a young actress of the Kazan stage, as Anna 
Karenina in the Art Theatre was the sensation of the last season. The siory behind her 
appearance on the Moscow stage smacks of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. An unknown young 
actress came to the Art Theatre and stated her wish to play Karenina, for many years 
played with consistent success by the celebrated Alla Tarasova. The administration, ever 
in search of new talent, decided to audition the débutante. Rehearsals began. That was 
how Anna Andreyeva, a fledgling of the “provincial iheatre’’ appeared on the boards 
of the glorious Art Theatre, thrilling capacity houses with a touching, magic and stirring 
performance, and quite at home in the midst of the distinguished cast. That was one of the 
“gifis” the ‘‘provincial theatre” made to the capital, one of many such “‘gifts’’ made in 
the last season. 

The best productions do not wait until the summer. Moscow audiences saw producer 
Tovstonogov’s outsianding Optimistic Tragedy right after its premiére in Leningrad. 
Janis Rainis's dramatic poem, Joseph and His Brothers, presented in Riga during a Baltic 
drama festival, was put on in Moscow by the same company. Word arrived that producer 
Ilmar Tammur, of Tallinn, produced an interesting rendering of Shakespeare’s Anthony 
and Cleopatra, and soon it was staged in Moscow during a ten-day showing of Estonian art. 


THE THEATRES OF OUR COUNTRY 


As a man of the theatre | have had the good fortune to travel considerably and to 
get to know the actors and theatres of our republics. The talents they produce are 
vivid and varied, blending the national idiom of their stage with the principles of our 
socialist theatre. When we saw Ostuzhev’s magnificent Othello we thought nothing 
could surpass ii. Then we saw the heroic Othello created by Akaky Khorava, the Geor- 
gian master of the stage, and he overwhelmed us with the depth of his courage and 
suffering. But ihis interpretation, 100, did not exhaust all the possibilities of Ihe Shake- 
spearean character. Recently, yet another exciting Othello, who asserted the lofty emo- 
tionalism of a commoner, took our breath away. This time the actor was Vladimir 
Tkhopsayev, of small mountainous Ossetia, a counliry which several dozens of years 
ago had no professional theatre of its own. What is there to say, in the circumstances, 
about a republic such as Soviet Armenia, whose theatrical culture goes back two thou- 
sand years? The Sandukyan Theatre of Armenia, which performed recently in Moscow, 
proved to be a formidable national theatre, both realistic and theatrical. 

As for the Ukraine, its stage history is bound up with such well-known personalities 
as Zenkovetskaya and Saksogansky, and today with such names as Gnat Yura, Natalia 
Uzhvy, Krushelnitsky and the late Amvrosy Buchma, each one of whom is of world 
standard. 
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HE COUNTRY’S THEATRES 
ON PARADE 


The Veronezh Drama 
Theatre gave a fine ren- 
dering of H. Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
S. Suprotivnaya as Fru 
Alving, P. Vishnyakov as 
Oswald, and A. Polyakov 
as Pastor Manders 


Lesya Ukrainka Drama 
Theatre, of Kiev, staged 
Lev Tolstoi’s Living Corpse 
with Mikhail Romanov 
playing Fedya Protasov 


is 


Nae 


” 


The Uzbek Khamza The- 
atre produced Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s Daugh- 
ter of the Ganges—a stage 
version of Tagore’s novel, 
The Wreck, directed by 
A. Ginsburg 


MOSCOW APPLAUDED T 


Lilita Berzina, the Latvian tra- Mikhail Romanov as Protasov Vladimir Tkhopsayev as Othello 
gedian, whom the capital first in Ley Tolstoi’s Living Corpse 

saw in Fire and Night, a fairy- 

tale by the Latvian poet Rainis, 

as Spidola 


The image of Mikola Zadorozhny, a poor peasant from Ivan Franko’s Ukrainian 
classic, Stolen Happiness, played by Buchma, ranks among the masterpieces of the 
Soviet stage. The bent, toil-worn frame of Buchma’s Mikola, his sad eyes, his gnarled 
hands, and his deeply-hidden irreconcilable grief gives a tragic insight into the dim 
and frightening past when “the happiness of an entire people was stolen from it” 
(Buchma). 

A most interesting master of the Russian stage, Mikhail Romanov, also works in Kiev. 
His Fedya Protasov, from Tolstoi’s Living Corpse, an upright Russian who rebelled 
against the world of deceit and baseness, is an image known and appreciated throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

Whenever | happen to be in Riga | make it a point to see the tragic talent of Lilita 
Berzina, the Latvian actress, and the forceful gift of producer Eduards Smilgis. Both 
have a pronounced understanding of the deep epic poetry of their national dramatic 
poet, Janis Rainis, and of the tumultuous passions of Shakespeare, the truth of our 
Tolstoi, and the inner world of the citizen of Latvia today. And in the captivating Esto- 
nian city of Tallinn, which looks so much like an ancient etching, is the new, admirable 
company of the Kingissepp Theatre, directed by IImar Tammur. This young and capable 
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INTRY’S LEADING ACTORS 


Ukrainian actress 


Natalya Uzhvy, the well-known Amvrosy Buchma, of the Uk- Akaky Khorava, the gifted tra- 
3 raine, who gave an inimitable gedian of Georgia as King 

rendering of Mikola Zadorozh- Oedipus. His other well-known 

ny in Ivan Franko’s Stolen Happi- classic role is that of Othello 


ness 


producer has staged Trenyov’s Lyubov Yarovaya, Lermontov’s Masquerade and Shake- 
speare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. His productions are so mature and novel that they can 
vie for honours with the best works of our more celebrated masters. 


THE HOUSE IN ARBAT 


We already know that the major Moscow theatres have their own schools, where 
they train new talent. Many of their graduates join provincial companies. But the bulk 
of the country’s actors, producers and bailet-masters is trained at the Lunacharsky 
Institute of Theatrical Art, which also turns out stage critics and historians. 


The teaching staff of the Theatrical Institute comprises Moscow’s best actors and 
producers. The institute has its own theatre, where graduation plays are rehearsed 
and staged. Students go through a heavy five-year course of theoretical and practical 
subjects—philosophy, esthetics, history of the theatre, literature, and the fine arts 
and music of all epochs and nations. They are taught to dance, and fence. Their speech 
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is exercised to improve their elocution—from the primary “‘bi-ba-bo-bu” exercises 
to readings of difficult prose and poetry. But above all, from morning to night, they 
learn stagecraft, rehearse extracts, analyze the work of producers and play minor 
parts in Moscow theatres. In the very first year prospective producers put on sketches 
acted by their fellow-students. The student body includes young people of many nation- 
alities. There is the Tatar M. Mustafin, for instance, the Bashkir H. Usmanov, the Mari 


S. Ivanoy, efc., etc. 

There are also students from the People’s Democracies. The Pole A. Brzezinski, 
the Bulgarian A. Stoyanov, the Hungarian |. Sasvari, and the Rumanians J. Maximilian, 
M. Leib, and K. Pastrama, for example, attend the producer's class of Yury Zavadsky. 
Often the cast of one and the same sketch speaks different languages. But they soon 
find a common tongue—the language of genuine art. 

The Institute has a number of national studios, whose students return in a body to 
their native parts after completing their studies—usually to form the nucleus of a new 
theatre. At present there are Kirghiz, Kabarda, Bashkir and Tajik studios. Students 
are being enrolled in a prospective Chuvash studio. The graduates have made headway 
in their chosen profession. Last year in Tallinn | attended a play staged by a young 
graduate of the institute, the Estonian Woldemar Ponso. His production of the ironic 
fairy-tale The King is Cold, by the national classic Tammsaare, was reminiscent for its 
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Vakhtang = Chabukir 
Lenin prize winner 
1958, brilliant perfors 
of Othello’s part in 
own production of Sho 
speare’s tragedy at 

Tbilisi Opera House 


atmosphere of the Vakhtangov Theatre's Turandot. No Moscow theatre would have 
been ashamed to show it on its stage. Some time later, at a theatrical conference in 
Riga, | was introduced to another graduate of the institute, this time of its Latvian studio, 
Vladas Ljmontas, who is now chief director of the Klaipeda Theatre. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT 


My story of theatrical Moscow would be incomplete if | were to fail to mention two 
more interesting and important theatrical institutions in the capital. At times people go there 
early in the morning, at others somewhat later than the usual theatre time, and very 
often at night when the curtain rings down in the other Moscow theatres. 

The two institutions are the Central House of Art Workers and the Actors’ House. 
Though the two may be bitter rivals in the matter of their fare, they are, in effect, doing 
their bit in the same important and noble cause, the cause of enhancing the stagecraft 
and culture of the capital’s theatre workers, of bringing them together, of furthering 
their contacts with the stage abroad. 


ACTOR’S HELPMATE 


The Actors’ House is part of a large theatrical body known as the ‘‘All-Russian Theatri- 
cal Society,” headed by the oldest Russian actress Alexandra Yablochkina who recently 
celebrated her 90th birthday. The vice-president is producer Alexei Popov. The Society 
convenes all-Russian conferences dedicated to vital aspects of theatrical life. 

The Society has sections of Soviet drama and the theatre, of Russian and Western 
classics, the musical and juvenile stage, a section dedicated to theatres in other cities, 
and a section of foreign drama. It promotes visits by the leading Moscow producers, 


Actress A. Andreyeva after 
her début as Anna Karenina 
at the Art Theatre 


VISITS TO MOSCOW OF FOREIGN 
STAGE COMPANIES CONTRIBUTE 
GREATLY TO BETTER INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Moscow theatre-goers paid high tribute 
to the elocution, the scintillating dialogues 
and plastic expressiveness of the famous 
Comédie Frangaise company. They lis- 
tened with deep concentration to the story 
of Moliére and 


were fascinated by the racing monologues 
of actor André Falconet in Le Cid 


They came to love the pioneering folk 
theatre of Jean Vilar, and the gifted 
acting of Maria Casarés as Tudor.... 


The lyrical gift of Monique Chaumette 
and the earthy humour of Daniel Sorano 
will long be remembered by those who 
saw Victor Hugo by the company of the 
Théatre National Populaire 


Stage director Peter Brook gave a la- 
conic and highly expressive rendering 
of Hamlet in Moscow. Some critics 
regretted the utter lack of inner 
Passion in the performance but the 
noble _intellectuality of Hamlet by 
Paul Scofield and the brilliant ren- 
dering of the queen by Diana Wynyard 
were unanimously acclaimed 


actors and critics to other cities, 
where they attend performances, 
discuss them with their casts, and 
participate in stage conferences. 

The producer working ona play 
dealing with, say, 16th century 
France, will get all he needs in 
the way of literature at the appro- 
priate section of the Society. He 
will be shown paintings dating 
back to that period, will be given 
aids concerning the background 
of that epoch, will be recommend- 
ed a lecturer, and all this ab- 
solutely free of charge. 

The Society has a comfortable 
Stage Veterans’ Home, where re- 
tired Russian actors are accom- 
modated at state expense. 

The Actors’ House itself is some- 
thing of a stage club. It is managed 
by Mikhail Zharov, the well- 
known actor, and Alexander Es- 
kin. It sponsors recitals by old 
actors and beginners, who pre- 
sent extracts from their past, 
present, and, often, future per- 
formances. These are sometimes 
followed by discussions, in which 
the actor-audience analyzes the 


Martha Flowers and Leslie Scott as 
Porgy and Bess in a production of the 
Everyman Opera, of the U.S.A. 
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The tour of the Shao-Sing Oper 
and the Shanghai Theatre < 
Peking Musical Drama, heade 
by Chou Hsing-fang, the ou 
standing Chinese actor, was 
regular triumph. An_ episod 
from Ruse of General Chu Che 
ben by Chou Hsing-fang’s com 


pany 


An episode from Princess Chir 
Chih, a Shao-Sing Opera pre 
duction 


An episode from the well-know 
classical play by Wang Shib-ft 
Notes of the West Wing, playe 
by actors of the Shao-Sin 
Opera. The same play we 
rendered by the Moscow Theatr 
of Satire under the title of Th 
Spilt Bow! 


Ascene from Moniuszko’s opera 
Courtyard of Horrors by the 
Moniuszko Opera Theatre of 
Poland, on tour in Moscow 


A scene from Anton Dvofdak’s 
faery opera Rusalka, by the 
Prague National Theatre on 
tour in Moscow 


acting. As a rule, the club also promotes discussions of new productions, preceded 
usually by a special performance of the play concerned. The club holds get-togethers to 
which it invites scientists, composers, leading industrial workers, artists, tourists, doctors, 
etc. It is thus a place where the actor gathers first-hand information about the characters 
he impersonates on the stage. There is a course of public lectures on the principles and 
histories of the various Moscow companies, and also a course for actors on esthetics, art, 
literature and philosophy. The Central House of Art Workers has a similar course. 


WANT TO KNOW EVERYTHING 


The Actors’ House has what is known as oral journals, titled Theatrical Life and Science 
and Life. Similar journals of the Central House of Art Workers are called News of fhe 
Day and Want to Know Everything. The journals are extremely popular, consisting usually 
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of an “‘editorial,”’ dedicated to some vital topical problem, and of brief extracts from the 
best plays of the month. Before the showing the producers speak about their interpre- 
tation and treatment. A poet usually reads his latest verses. Then a pianist or violinist, 
commonly a recent international prize-winner, provides musical entertainment. Art 
workers back from recent trips abroad share their impressions. Actor film-fans, an organ- 
ized body of the Actors’ House, show their new amateur films. In conclusion, some 
variety actor puts on his number. Often such nights are broadcast over the TV and radio. 

The Central House of Art Workers has friendly contacts with workers in the Arctic, 
and even sent a special company to entertain the personnel of the North Pole station. 
The club’s radio programmes for the Arctic have become a regular feature. 

The Central House of Art Workers is one of the oldest artistic clubs in the capital. 
Mayakovsky, Gorky, Lunacharsky and Kachalov appeared on its boards. The club 
entertained the renowned Chelyuskin explorers, and the well-known Soviet airman 
Valery Chkalov was among its frequent visitors. It holds lectures and gala nights— 
nights of jokes and parodies highly popular with the stage people. Both clubs sponsor 
occasional art exhibitions. These are particularly interesting at the Central House of 
Art Workers, for which art critic Vlasov, an enthusiast of these shows, often digs up 
“unknown masterpieces” from private collections. 

The Central House of Art Workers has an amateur variety orchestra and a youth 
choir. Under the guidance of experienced musicians these two bodies have prepared a 
special programme for the World Youth Festival. In connection with the Festival, and 
with tourist trips abroad of art workers, the club offers foreign language courses, which 
today have an attendance of more than 1,500 club members. 
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Helene Weigel as Mc 
Courage and Ang 
Hurwicz as Kattrin, 
mute daughter, in a 
duction of the Ber 
Ensemble, a Get 
theatre founded by 
tolt Brecht, on tou 
Moscow 


| Montand, the well- 
vn singer of people’s 
s, received a warm 
‘ome in Moscow. He 
ire shown with Simo- 
ignoret at a gathering 
ided by Moscow stage 
ale at the Central 
> of Art Workers 


| could speak for hours about the many fascinating events sponsored by the two theatri- 
cal clubs, about the ‘‘circus club” and about the “‘pianists’ round table,” and about all 
kinds of sports events, and film nights, and concerts of the club symphony orchestra, and 
about lectures for young people by prominent stage personalities, and about heated 
debates and merry New Year's balls. 


There is one thing, however, upon which | should like to dwell in greater detail. 


ART BRINGS PEOPLE TOGETHER 


We have spent many nights at the Actors’ House and the Central House of Art Workers 
in the company of stage people from abroad. Such nights were particularly frequent in 
the past two years. Two French theatres visited Moscow, and we have had the privilege 
of learning about the traditional art of the Moliére House, and the new theatrical prin- 
ciples of the Jean Vilar company. Peter Brook’s company afforded us the opportunity of 
seeing the admirable and intelligent performance of Paul Scofield as Hamlet. The Amer- 
ican “Everyman Opera” company showed us the talents of the Negro people. Although 
some of the naturalistic and expressionistic aspects of Porgy and Bess, reminiscent of some 
of the experiments of the early Soviet stage, were alien to us, we could not help appre- 
ciating the parts in which the profoundly human folk art was in the forefront. 


We witnessed the bright and cheerful acting of the Belgrade Drama Theatre, headed 
by the gifted producer Bojan Stupica, and came to like the democratic and popular art 
of the French actor and singer, Yves Montand. 


The Peking Opera company from Shanghai scored a big success in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and other cities. The theatre, headed by Chou Hsin-fang, the outstanding Chinese 
actor, presented perfect examples of the ancient, yet ever young art of the Chinese 
stage. We saw that the conventional technique of the Chinese actor, polished io perfection 
by the centuries, is charged with real, living content, and were again impressed by the 
vast variety of forms in realistic art. Watching Chou Hsin-fang’s actors sail down an imag- 
inary river in an imaginary boat, watching them open imaginary doors and mounting 
imaginary steeds we could not help thinking of Stanislavsky, who required his pupils to 
work just as masterfully with imaginary objects. There is, indeed, a community between 
seemingly distant forms of art, a community which springs from a single and living 
source—the genius of ihe people. 

Our hearty get-togethers with foreign friends at the Actors’ House and the Central 
House of Art Workers have worked for beiter mutual understanding, have reciprocally 
enriched our art, and have served to bring our peoples closer together. They bring back 
to mind Stanislavsky’s words of many years ago, which are remarkably timely and in- 
structive. 


HANDSHAKES INSTEAD OF GUNS 


“The theatre,”’ Stanislavsky said, ‘‘musi be one of the chief weapons against war and an 
international instrument of universal peace. It is the best medium for contact between 
nations, for revealing and understanding their innermost sentiments. If these sentiments 
were more often brought to light, and the nations would learn that there is really no 
room for anger and hatred where it is being artificially fanned for other, egoistic designs, 
the nations would shake hands and lift their hats, instead of aiming guns at each other.” 


A HOLIDAY OF THE STAGE 


ovember 1957 came when this book was being written. The 
Soviet country was preparing to celebrate its 40th anniversary, 
and we—the anniversary of our theatre. As a matter of fact, all 
Soviet theatres decided to celebrate their “birthday,” and to hold 
a U.S.S.R. festival of dramatic and musical theatres. The final 
round of this festival was held in the capital. 

Bills in the streets of Moscow announced new performances by theatres from Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Sverdlovsk, Tashkent and other cities. 

Special posters described the new productions presented by leading directors and 
playwrights. The right to participate alongside the celebrated Moscow theatres in the 
final round was won by some of the provincial touring companies. 


| saw only a few of the prize-winning performances, of which there were several each 
day, and every one of them merited attention. But | saw enough, | think, to enable me 
to draw certain general conclusions. 

These plays, depicting the past and present of the people, or historical events—be it 
the Azerbaijan Theatre presenting the tragic story of the seventh-century general 
Djivanshir, G. Tovstonogov’s production of The Fox and the Grapes, or a chapter of revo- 
lutionary history, from the great October to the present day—all give food for thought, 
all contain “ideas essential to contemporaneity” (Stanislavsky). A particularly pleasing 
feature is the fact that these productions give a fresh impetus to, and continue, the lofty 
heroic traditions of the Soviet theatre. 

“Heroic deeds call for heroicwords,”’ said Gorky and these heroic wordsare presentin the 
performances dedicated to the 40th October anniversary. They are in Tikhon Khrennikov's 
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Settings by V. Ryndin for the prologue of Tikhon Khrennikov’s 
opera Mother at the Bolshoi Theatre 


Scene from Mother, produced by Nikolai Okhlopkov 


opera Mother, which Nikolai Okhlop- 
kov presents on the stage of the Bol- 
shoi Theatre in memory of rank-and- 
file Party members who, like Gorky’s 
Nilovna and Pavel Vlasov, fought 
for the people’s cause in the early 
days of the Revolution. Beneath 
impressive silvery banners fringing 
the stage, rise the undying flames of 
liberty, of our everlasting love for 
those who gave their lives so that we 
today may be happy and free. 

They are in Sergei Prokofiev's 
magnificent opera War and Peace, 
conveying the finest pages of Lev 
Tolstoi’s brilliant novel in terms of 
music, which L. Baratov and P. Zla- 
togorov produced at the Stanis- 
lavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko 
Theatre- with such painstaking care 
and attention. This opera in 13 
scenes (no Russian opera perform- 
ance can compare with it in this 
respect) harmoniously blends the 
composer's search for new ways and 
the splendid traditions of the Russian 
classical opera, above all, Mussorg- 
sky’s. 

As in Tolstoi’s novels and Mussorg- 
sky’s compositions it is the people 
who are the makers of history. 

The moving choruses, Kutuzov’s 
magnificent aria about Moscow, rich- 
ly embellished with national mel- 
odies, the charming waltz—the 
leitmotif of Natasha Rostova—the 
impressive scenes of the Battle of 
Borodino, the Moscow fire, the 
death of Prince Andrei and the 
triumphant finale may well rank 
among the best in the Russian classi- 
cal opera. 


¥. Borisenko as Nilovna 
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Kutuzov (played by 
Pirogov) in the field 
Borodino. S. Prokofie 
opera War and Peace 
the Stanislavsky and t 
mirovich-Danchenko 

Theatre. Directed by 
Baratov and I, Zlatogo! 


War council at Fili scene from War and Peace 


Natasha Rostova (actress V. Kravchenko) attends 
the ball in Act | of War and Peace 


Heroic words also rang out on the boards of drama theatres. An historical narrative 
in verse, Big Kirill, by the poet Ilya Selvinsky, was presented by the Vakhtangov 
Theatre. 

The play, by producer R. Simonov, opens with tragicomic episodes from the last days 
of the reign of Tsar Nicholas and ends with the October uprising in Moscow. It has a 
touch of symphony about it, presenting Russia on the eve of the Revolution. The perform- 
ance embraces a wide range of people and places. It shows the tsar and his ministers, 
scaramouch Kerensky and industrialist Montashev, soldiers and revolutionary seamen, 
the young Mayakovsky, men of the Caucasian “savage” division, people pacing the 
streets on the fateful October night, professional revolutionaries who, like ‘‘big Kirill,” 
were preparing the uprising, the palace and the dingy workers’ quarters, the restau- 
rants where plots were being hatched against Russia’s independence, and Lenin's rev- 
olutionary headquarters at the Smolny. 

The play tells how for the first time in Russia’s history interests of state coincided with 
the aspirations of the people. That is its underlying philosophy. 

The performance is not a complete success in all respects, but the experiment certainly 
deserves attention. 


Scene from Big Kirill, a play by poet |. Selvinsky. Directed by 
R. Simonov 


Sergei Markushev plays Lenin in D. Zorin’s Eternal Source at the 
Maly Theatre 


To my mind one of the best productions dedicated to recent Soviet history is Dmitry 
Zorin’s Eternal Source, produced for the festival at the Maly Theatre by Boris Babochkin. 
It goes back to the twenties. Lenin goes for a brief holiday to a village near Moscow and 
finds himself in the midst of the fierce struggle which then raged in the countryside, where 
new trends were ousting the old. He forgets that he has come for a rest, and plunges into 
the fray. The impact of the play is in the lively and captivating form in which it shows 
Lenin’s style of leadership, without any attempt at didactics and philosophizing. The 
great theme—Lenin and the people—is presented in a novel way. The political life of the 
characters is intertwined with their private life, which is hard and harrowing at times. 
The language is colourful, graphic and popular. Boris Babochkin’s production is devoid 
of any superfluous sensuality. It is laconic and expressive, and modern in its philosophy. 
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A scene from Eternal Source 


A scene from Figueire- 
do’s The Fox and the 
Grapes, directed by G. 
Tovstonogoy. Actor V. 
Polizeimako as Aesop 


Two scenes at the Uzbek 
Khamza Theatre. The 
+ woman standing in front 
of the crowd is the well- 
known — Uzbek _ tragic 
actress, Sara Ishanturaye- 
va, in Algeria, My Country 


Sergei Markushev as Lenin does not seek any photographic likeness. His speech is 
devoid of Lenin’s characteristics. He does not try to imitate Lenin’s gestures. He wants to 
impress us with the power of Lenin’s teaching, Lenin’s style and tactics, and in many 
respects he succeeds in doing so. 

The heroic theme of virtue is given a specific twist in both the intricate psychological 
drama by Leonid Leonov, Golden Carriage, which | have mentioned earlier, and in the 
satirical, vivacious and brightly theatrical Mystery-Bouffe, produced for the festival by 
the Moscow Theatre of Satire. Through “hell,” “paradise” and “pitfalls, 
heavenly, the “‘sinful’’ toilers make their way to the land of promise. 

Variety is what comes foremost to the mind when one thinks of the festival fare. Indeed, 


” 


earthly and 


what a range of genres, what a variety of ideas it incorporated! 
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V.Orlov’s rendering of 
role of Colonel Bery 
kin in Leonov’s Gof 
Carriage was acclain 
as one of the best perfor 
ances at the festival, 
his side is L. Gubanov, 
gifted young Art Thea 
actor, who plays the p 
of Timosha, the blind v 
veteran 


L. Leonov’s Golden Carriage at the Art Theatre was directed by 
V. Stanitsyn, V. Markov and V. Orlov. Actress Klavdiya Yelan- 
skaya and actor Mark Prudkin participated 


Beelzebub (actor A. Papanov) and his en- 
tourage in the nether world scene of Maya- 
kovsky’s Mystery-Bouffe at the Theatre of 
Satire 
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An episode in Mystery-Bouffe 


Side by side with Selvinsky’s poetic chronicle, there is Leonov’s Golden Carriage—a 
realism so sharp that it assumes the nature of a symbol. Nikolai Virta’s and Yury Za- 
vadsky’s country drama is followed by the play—rich in sparkling and wise aphorisms— 
about Aesop, the Greek fabulist, by the Brazilian playwright Figueiredo. On the adja- 
cent stages of the Army Theatre House there are Sholokhov’s epic Virgin Soil Upturned 
and A. Shatrin’s clever production of My Family, by Eduardo de Filippo, a subtle 
psychological study of sorrow and hope, describing the ways of “fathers and sons” in the 
Western world. 

It goes without saying that there were also flaws in the performances presented at 
the festival. | could point out a few things | did not like (although quite a few really 
fascinated me), but it is not that, | think, which matters. The important thing is the 
trend, the diversity of our art, its links with real life, its passionate modernity, hu- 
maneness, ifs invariable striving for life’s truth, for the new, and its steady 
progress. 
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When | completed this book and re-read it, | felt like going back and writing more 
pages about recent Moscow performances. Then | realized the futility of it, for | could 
never hope to keep pace with the rhythm of theatrical life. 

Every Moscow theatre produces from four to eight performances annually, so by the 
time this book appears in print there will be many more interesting productions that 
| should not be able to cover. That, however, is not so important. Visitors to Moscow will 
see them and draw their own conclusions. 

The future is inseparable from the past and present. Therefore, whoever wants to get 
a glimpse of theatrical Moscow will, | trust, derive some benefit from this very incomplete 
story. 


